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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ON THE AIR 


MONG the new voices which have been added to the dissemination 

of the guidance gospel is the mighty voice of radio. Two addresses 

and a dramatic skit recently launched on the ether waves have reached the 

hospitable port of these pages, through which—if the metaphors are not 
becoming too mixed—they are now rebroadcast to our readers. 


Dean Russell discusses the problems and difficulties of occupational 
adjustment in our changing social order. They challenge education to the 
fulfilment of its new purpose—adaptation to the demands of a still 
developing machine age. Vocational education must train for versatility 
as well as for narrow effectiveness. More and better vocational guidance 
is needed. Dean Russell's talk was presented as one of a series of pro- 
grams sponsored by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with the University of Chicago and the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Principal Loughran, speaking from Station WNYC in a Series of 
programs sponsored by the New York City Board of Education, analyzes 
the present acute need for guidance as due to the mass methods dominant 
in public school education and to the lack of any known or discernible 
outlet for the product of the schools. 


The skit entitled “Do You Like to Work Outdoors?” was given as 
one of a series of radio programs conducted by the American School of 
the Air over the Columbia Broadcasting System under the general title 
of “The World of Work.” This series, begun in October and continuing 
until early in May, constitutes a course in the appreciation of occupational 
life. The programs are presented in dramatic form by professional broad- 
casters on Friday afternoons. They are being utilized in school classrooms 
in connection with definite guidance projects and, judging from the fan 
mail, are proving of great interest to parents. The course has been 
prepared by the Vocational Guidance Committee of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education in cooperation with the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 
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Making Adjustments in a Changing Society 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


HAT do we mean when we say 
W “vocational adjustment’’? Sup- 
pose that we were all living on 


an island in the South Seas, isolated for- 
ever from the rest of the world. Life is 
easy. The sea is full of fish. The forests 
yield boundless crops of fruit and vege- 
tables. There is fresh and pure drinking 
water in abundance. We have nothing 
more to worry about; all that society 
needs is that fishermen catch the fish, 
fruit pickers gather the fruit, and carriers 
fetch the water. That's all the occupa- 
tions there are. There aren’t any more. 
Now suppose, furthermore, that in this 
ideally simple world, it were discovered 
that fishing could be done best by the 
short men, that fruit could be picked best 
by the tall men, and that those of medium 
height were best at carrying water. Sup- 
pose, in addition, that ‘‘once a fisherman, 
always a fisherman,’ ‘“‘once a water car- 
rier, always a water carrier,’’ were the 
custom. Then we should have the prob- 
lem of vocational adjustment in_ its 
simplest terms. 

First, the occupations would be limited 
and easy to train for. It is possible to 
teach boys to fish and to pick fruit and 
to carry water. Second, because skill in 
an occupation is related to height, you 
have no problem of vocational guidance. 
You send the short boys to the School of 
Fisheries, the tall to the School of Horti- 
culture, and the others you put to carrying 
water. No square pegs in round holes. 
No vocational maladjustment. No chang- 
ing of minds. No hesitation. Third, be- 
cause these occupations were bound to last 
throughout life, what vocational training 
you would give would stick. There would 
be no changing from one vocation to an- 


other, no technological unemployment, no 
abandoned industries, no vocational re- 
habilitation. Here on this island, under 
these conditions, you would have voca- 
tional adjustment carried out just as ef- 
fectively as possible. 


II 


But the situation of the present is a 
thousand times more complicated than 
that, and apparently as we leave the 
agrarian age farther and farther behind, 
and enter more completely into what the 
economists call the power age, the prob- 
lem of vocational adjustment is becoming 
increasingly difficult. In the first place, 
the number of vocations, occupations, and 
professions is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Each new invention, each im- 
proved technological process carries a 
train of new kinds of jobs in its wake. 
Consider the new jobs connected with the 
radio, with airplane manufacture and air- 
plane fields, with dietetics, cellophane, 
golf clubs, concrete roads, and modern 
hospitals. Ome recent study lists more 
than 550 separate classifications of oc- 
cupations. It is a hard enough job to 
learn what the demands of various types 
of jobs are, let alone to discover how 
properly to prepare for them. 

Then again, the more jobs there are the 
more difficult it is to guide young men 
and women into the proper ones. This is a 
problem of the greatest complexity, but 
fortunately it is one that many of our uni- 
versities, and certainly the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, are proceeding to 
solve. They are studying the various 
ways in which men and women earn their 
livings. They are preparing small pam- 
phlets dealing with each, and they are 
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MAKING ADJUSTMENTS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


hoping to be able to supply these pam- 
phlets to educational and vocational 
guidance experts in schools and colleges. 
Vocations are becoming more complex 
under modern social trends, but modern 
scientific study is proceeding even more 
rapidly; and all in all, I think that we are 
gaining ground. We have nothing so 
simple as height to serve as a guide as to 
what occupation to enter, but to an in- 
creasing degree our children are making 
their choice of a vocation on the basis of 
knowledge, competent advice, and some- 
times even a little experience. 

The most difficult problem caused by 
the changing social order is that of the 
enforced change of occupation by an 
adult. It does, indeed, seem a shame that 
sometimes when a boy or girl has been 
well advised and has gone to the pains of 
training himself thoroughly for a job, 
some new invention comes along, or a 
consolidation is made, and that individual 
no longer has any work to do. We all 
know what happened to the coachman 
and the coaching inns when the railroads 
were built. We know that typesetters 
lost their jobs when linotype machines 
came in. Where is the village black- 
smith, the dressmaker, and even the tele- 
phone operator? We have only to see 
coal-mining towns with no mining to do, 
and farmers living on submarginal land, 
to appreciate the types of enforced voca- 
tional change that apparently the future 
has in store to a growing extent. This 
makes me think that we dare not train 
our boys and girls too narrowly. We can- 
not be content to seek for high com- 
petence in one field to the disregard of 
qualities that might be valuable in an- 
other. Vocational education for the 
changing social order means training for 
versatility as well as for narrow effective- 
ness, and if there are qualities, abilities, 
or skills common to many occupations, 
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these above all else should be stressed. 

The radio and the talkie, the theater 
and the press, business and labor, the 
community, the library and the museum, 
are being called upon consciously to sup- 
plement the school. But the greatest 
change of all will come from the new 
purpose of education which we are being 
forced to accept—adaptation to the de- 
mands of the machine age. 


Il 
In the opening chapter of Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, Professor Gay of Harvard 
writes: 


The present situation of the United States, 
remarkable as it appears to the inquiring 
stranger, may be regarded in future times as 
but one interesting stage in a lengthening 
series of somewhat similar episodes char 
acterizing the history of this and other mod- 
ern nations. The Industrial Revolution, of 
which this stage is a part, was not merely a 
sudden burst of industrial and commercial 
activity, occurring in England just before the 
threshold of the nineteenth century, and 
spreading by transmission or diffusion at suc- 
cessive intervals to other countries. . It 
was rather a new organic growth, utilizing 
new powers over nature, and expanding 
over the world with an uneven but continu- 
ing acceleration... . The successive phases 
of its development we have only begun to 
analyze. 


The Industrial Revolution is not a 
movement that is spent. The change 
from “that primitive, egalitarian, indi- 
vidualistic democracy produced by the log 
cabin, free land, and isolation’’ begun late 
in the eighteenth century, has steadily 
progressed since that time, and in the 
period since the World War has modified 
our society with increasing and heightened 
results. The full effects have not yet 
been reached. Important changes are still 
in the making. We are passing one of 
the great milestones of history. A so- 
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OCCUPATIONS 


ciety different from anything that man 
has ever seen is developing. We are en- 
tering upon‘ a new world. 


IV 

Emphasis upon the more general 
aspects of vocational education is also 
suggested by the delayed entrance into 
employment which appears to be char- 
acteristic of the new social order. Boys 
and girls will not get jobs before they are 
twenty or twenty-one. At least that 
seems to be the case now. This means 
that the period of trial, experiment, and 
error of former days is mow cut very 
short. We shall need better preparation, 
far better guidance, and, I believe, 


more training for occupational versatility. 
I do not hope to see in my time perfect 
vocational adjustment. But we shall ap- 
proach the solution of the problem to the 
degree that we (1) learn more how 
American men and women earn their liv- 
ings, (2) learn how to prepare boys and 
girls for these jobs, (3) learn to select 
the qualities, abilities, or traits suitable or 
unsuitable for these jobs, (4) learn how 
to advise boys and girls, (5) learn how, 
at the same time, to emphasize knowledge 
and abilities common to more than one 
occupation, and how to make people more 
versatile than before. It is a program 
worthy of the best efforts of teachers, 
schools, parents, and the general public. 


Guidance at Work in the Depression 


JOHN M. LoUGHRAN 


URING the past ten years there has 
D been an increasing recognition of 
the need for a sound guidance program 
in our secondary schools. The reasons for 
this increasing recognition are not hard 
to find. They flow directly from the 
realization that a sound guidance program 
presents the best hope of saving children 
from the worst effects of the processes of 
mass education, and the best hope of 
doing something genuine concerning the 
individualization of school work in the 
face of increasing numbers of children 
and decreasing financial provision for 
schools. Before getting into the heart of 
my argument it will be well to define the 
term “‘guidance.”” The simplest definition 
is the best. I would say that guidance is 
a focused, a concentrated effort to enable 
each student to get the most out of his 
high school course. 
During the past twenty years high 


school enrolment has increased 316 per 
cent, while the population as a whole has 
increased only 33 per cent. Practically all 
of our New York City high schools are 
on double session, crowded from 7:30 in 
the morning until 6 o'clock in the eve- 
ning. No matter how willing teachers 
are, there is neither space nor time for 
them to see their students outside the 
classrooms; nor can they do it in the 
classroom because we have been compelled 
to develop a subject-matter, time-table, 
ground-covering method of teaching. We 
have a departmental organization and the 
teachers have been forced to become sub- 
ject-matter specialists, whose chief re- 
sponsibility is to cover enough ground so 
that they may pass students on to other 
teachers at the end of each term to repeat 
the same process. Our method of mea- 
suring teaching efficiency places a pre- 
mium on ability to pass examinations, 
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most of which are measures of knowledge 
of subject matter more definitely than they 
are measures of the acquisition of desir- 
able abilities or attitudes or qualities. Our 
whole system of examinations and pro- 
motions and candidacy for college en- 
trance and measures of learning in gen- 
eral is keyed, not entirely but altogether 
too largely, to processes in which the ac- 
quisition of subject matter is the most 
clearly perceivable objective. 

Plainly the responsibility for such a 
situation does not rest altogether on the 
schools. The body politic, the general 
public, has demanded and has secured 
higher education for its children but has 
been unable or unwilling to pay the bill 
for a better type of education which 
school people are able and would be glad 
to provide. 

There is in process now a vigorous 
self-criticism and overhauling of their 
methods among educators which is lead- 
ing, in college and in high schools, 
toward a shift in emphasis from acquisi- 
tion of subject matter to the development 
of desirable abilities as the primary aim 
of the teaching process. This, however, 
will take a long time because it involves 
redefinition of objectives, the self-retrain- 
ing of teachers, and changes in methods 
and content. In any event and whatever 
the reason, it is a fact that mass methods 
in public high school education have 
made it impossible for the classroom 
teacher to know and to serve his students 
as individuals. 


II 

In addition to these difficulties within 
our school system, there are others outside 
it, with which everyone is familiar, that 
have tended to multiply the problems pre- 
sented to and by our high school students. 
The inexorable pressure of economic 
change has reduced the number of oppor- 
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tunities for employment, and, at the same 
time, deferred the age at which even these 
may be sought. The vocational aspects of 
guidance work, therefore, have become 
steadily more concerned with the gather- 
ing and distribution to students of up-to- 
date information regarding the require- 
ments of specific vocational fields, and 
with vicarious prevocational exploration 
and reading. This is a poor substitute for 
specific preparation for jobs that are in 
sight, but, under the circumstances, it is 
the best that can be done. 

It is no secret to anyone that the young 
people who have been attending our high 
schools during the past five years have 
been among the most severely hurt vic- 
tims of the depression. Seemingly au- 
thoritative estimates of the number of 
young people, now aged 17 to 21, who 
are at present unemployed, vary from 
three millions to seven millions for the 
whole country. This fact indicates a so- 
cial error, the gravity of which we have 
realized and phrased with much more def- 
initeness than we have attempted to pro- 
vide for it. It is a problem which in- 
evitably backs up into our secondary 
schools, and which troubles everyone in- 
terested in the vocational aspects of gui- 
dance work with a question which is as 
disturbing to us at it is to the parents of 
our students. 

“Guidance for what?’ is the question 
The necessity for answering it has of late 
so forced itself into the minds of leaders 
in education and government that we 
have developed a number of methods of 
temporizing in the hope that social and 
general economic conditions would some- 
how improve and that the problem would 
diminish sufficiently so that our failure to 
meet it would no longer accuse us. But, 
admirable as such movements as the CCC 
camps and the various adult retraining 
programs are, I submit that we have 
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reached the danger point in the use of 
these stop-gap and temporizing measures. 
We cannot go on much longer taking up 
slack and stalling for time. 

This minute thousands of college 
gtaduates are learning stenography and 
typewriting and other subjects that they 
could have learned in high school, in 
order to give themselves some little ad- 
ditional equipment for any kind of job. 
It is still true that right down through 
this group, into and including all of the 
hundreds of thousands of youngsters who 
have attended our secondary schools dur- 
ing the past five years, there is a most 
appalling waste of energy and capability 
because the youngest fifth of our total 
working population are seizing on any 
kind of job as the alternative to charity 
or starvation. 

Nothing is clearer than that this tragic 
social error arises directly from the fact 
that there has never been, and is not now, 
an adequate coordination between our 
educational producing plant and the so- 
ciety that maintains that plant and that 
ought to use its product. I am not at all 
sure that the remedy for this situation is a 
planned society. But I am very sure that 
it ought to be at least a planning society, 
and that nothing of past or present ex- 
perience justifies any hope that we shall 
not continue to repeat this error unless 
our body politic recognizes it and coop- 
erates deliberately and intelligently to re- 
duce the likelihood of its continuance or 
recurrence. Flatly, unless and until the 
society which maintains our schools de- 
vises ways of using the product of these 
schools, we shall continue to waste that 
product. 

Well, here we have two striking facts, 
with rather dismaying implications: a 
compulsory mass education system in our 
high schools, and no known or discernible 
outlet for the product of those schools. 


Ill 

What then? Are we defeated? Or can 
the schools, can each school, develop an 
agency that will make real for each stu- 
dent the interest that the school should 
have in him as an individual? It can, and 
in my opinion only through the develop- 
ment of a sound guidance program. 

At the outset, it should be accepted as a 
principle that guidance is not an adminis- 
trative function. It should be recog- 
nized as a fourth function of education, 
in addition to administration, supervision, 
and instruction, associated closely with 
these but different from them. It should 
not be fragmentary, disconnected, diffuse, 
or fortuitous. It should be focused and 
centralized, in the hands of specially 
equipped and trained people. It is futile 
to think of sound guidance work other- 
wise than in terms of an adequate cen- 
tral staff of people who are available 
full time, all day, for consultation by 
students or teachers. The guidance de- 
partment should be a synthesizing agency, 
a combining agency, one equipped to 
gather from any place or point or person 
in the school any information needed by 
or for an individual student, and to sup- 
ply to the school as a whole, or any stu- 
dent or teacher in it, whatever informa- 
tion is needed in order to make effective 
the adjustment of the student to his 
school; or better, of the school to the 
student. 

Everyone, whether an educator or not, 
will agree that the high school student is 
very often a rather highly complicated 
bundle of impressions, experiences, at- 
titudes, ambitions, hopes and fears. 
The guidance worker must know him 
as a total entity: his scholastic record, 
both in and before coming to high 
school; the mental, physical and emo- 
tional forces that make up his person- 
ality; and his environment, whether 
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home, school, or other. Knowledge 
of these and other facts regarding the 
particular student is essential for the 
giving of sound advice regarding his ad- 
justment to a complex course of study 
designed to equip him for success after 
graduation, whether he continues his edu- 
cation or seeks employment. The gui- 
dance worker must know the course of 
study thoroughly, and the guidance de- 
partment should be the source of in- 
formation to the school regarding the 
significances and implications of elections 
of subjects. It must continually gather 
and disseminate the best information 
available regarding vocational require- 
ments and opportunities. It must be the 
bridge between the employing part of the 
community and the school. It must keep 
an accurate and continuous record of con- 
ferences with each student and must 
maintain contact with him until a desir- 
able adjustment has been reached. It 
must be available for voluntary consulta- 
tion by students, and for students re- 
ferred to it by teachers. It must con- 
cern itself particularly with students 
whose school records show that they are 
failing to do their work satisfactorily, and 
it should secure special opportunities out- 
side the school for children of above 
average ability, of whatever kind. It 
must be in constant touch with all of the 
many and admirable social agencies in 
the community that are equipped and 
willing to cooperate with schools in help- 
ing students. 


IV 


This brief summary has made it clear 
that if this so necessary work is to be 
done, there must be available, all day, 
every day, people who are equipped to 
do it. Is it possible to make such people 
available? I believe it is. No one is 
more aware than I am that, under the 
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present budgetary necessities of our 
Board of Education, we cannot give to 
guidance work a sufficient number of 
people to do as thorough and as con- 
vincing a job as we would like to do. 
But, we can make a start. I regret truly 
that this can only be done by adding to 
the pupil load of our teachers, but I be- 
lieve I can show that even within the 
limits of our present formulas for teacher 
supply, a sufficient number of positions 
for a satisfactory beginning can be made 
available without burdening the rest of 
the teaching staff more than they will be 
relieved by the results of the guidance 
program. In a school having 105 teaching 
positions, five of these positions can be 
made available for fuli-time guidance 
work if two students are added to each 
recitation class. If a school has 205 
teaching positions, as most of our New 
York high schools have, the addition of 
one student to each recitation class will 
make available five positions for full- 
time guidance work. These ratios hold 
for schools of various sizes. For ex- 
ample: In a school having 103 teaching 
positions, the use of three positions for 
guidance work would add one student 
to each class. In a school having 53 
positions, the use of three positions for 
guidance work would add two students 
to each class." 

At a time when the burdens of our 
teachers have been progressively increased 
over a four-year period, a proposal to add 
to them comes with rather poor grace 
from a school man. However, it seems 
to me that the proposal is justified since 
the resulting improvement in class work 
and in reduction of disciplinary and ad- 
justment problems will proportionately 
decrease the time and effort which 





1 For a detailed statement of ratios see High 
Points, June, 1934, published by the New York 
City Board of Education. 
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teachers now devote to these aspects of 
their work. 

This proposal has been criticized on the 
ground that it is expensive in teacher 
time. To this there are two answers: 
first, that it means a centering or focusing 
of an equal amount of time that is now 
scattered among a number of people; and, 
second, that it will make possible the gen- 
uine doing of an essential work that can- 
not otherwise be really done. The pro- 
posal has also been countered with the 
statement that in one way or another, 
every teacher is a guidance worker. Such 
a statement indicates a lack of knowledge 
of what guidance work should be. 


Let me emphasize again the necessity 
for a central, full-time staff of specially 
equipped people. There are in every 
school, or among those teachers already 
licensed in educational and vocational 
guidance by the New York City Board of 
Education, people who can get this work 
started, if principals will use them. I 
earnestly hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when public and professional recog- 
nition of the necessity and value of gui- 
dance work will enable every board of edu- 
cation to make proper budgetary provi- 
sions, so that it will not be necessary, as 
it is now, to add to the pupil load of 
teachers in order to get it done. 


Do You Like to Work Outdoors? 


A Guidance Play 


MARION W. TOWNER 


Hosey. A boy of about fifteen. Voice to contrast with deep voice 


of father. 


FATHER. Sympathetic, mild-mannered, moderately successful lawyer. 
Twinkling humor. Rather slow type. Fairly deep voice. 


ANNOUNCER: The American School of the Air will devote its vo- 
cational guidance programs during January, February and part of March 
to self analysis—an a a pe phase of the student's consideration of his 


future place in the wor 
along this line. 


d of work. Today's is the first of eight broadcasts 


Those of our listeners who have written to the American School of 


the Air for the teachers’ manual and schoolroom guide have in band the 
dates and titles of these programs, as well as a list of books which are 
usually found in well-stocked local libraries and which make excellent 
reading in connection with the radio programs. Parents and teachers who 
have i written in to have their names put on the mailing list to receive 
the weekly sheets called “Suggestions for Utilizing the Broadcasts” are, 
in addition to the reading, supplementing the broadcasts with home and 
classroom discussions and various vocational projects. 

Now, having devoted the first third of our series to finding out about 
occupations, we start today to find out about ourselves in connection with 
them. The subject is “Do You Like to Work Outdoors?” Here is Hobey, 
whom you may remember as having made a good start on his list of occu- 
pations last October. He has been reading in the library and doing some 
interviewing besides. We find bim now in his room at his home in 
Indianapolis. He is studying. It is half past ten at night... . 
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DO YOU LIKE TO WORK OUTDOORS? 


(Knock on door) 

Hosey: Come in!...oh, hello, Dad. 
Dap: I saw your light under the door. 
Up pretty late, aren't you? What is it, ex- 


| aminations ? 


HoseEy: No, not till next month. No, 
I'm just. ..oh, figuring... . 

Dap: Have to have such a cold room to 
figure in? Thermometer’s dropping; must 
be down to ten by now. And here you sit 
with two windows wide open. 

Hosey: I don't mind. I like it. 
better that way. 

Dap: Well, I think you'd better close 
them up while you get undressed... . (Bang, 
bang of windows closing) There! Your 
mother worries when you sit up so late. 
Anything wrong at school? 

Hosey: Oh, no...I was just... well, 
figuring. Look, Dad. ..Tommy. ..you know 
Tommy Gilbert? 

Dap: The boy you play tennis with? 

Hosey: Yes. Well, Tommy beat me in 
the boys’ singles last summer, remember, at 
the Y? And then after that we teamed up 
for doubles and no boys’ team in town has 
beat us yet, even on the indoor courts. Well, 
I want him to go into the nationals with me 
next winter, on the indoor courts in New 
York, but he wants to leave school this year 
and go to work. That would cut out our 
tennis. Our coach at school says we could 
get into the nationals if we tried, and win, 
too. So, if I could only figure out some way 
of making Tommy stay in school... . 

Dap: What does Tommy's father do? 

Hosey: He's a traveling salesman. I 
think it’s chemical supplies. 

Dap: Well, Tommy doesn’t have to go 
to work to support anybody, does he? 

Hosey: Oh, no, not that. 

Dap: Well, what was all this figuring? 

Hosey: Oh, our class at school listens in 
to those radio lessons in vocational guidance, 
but Tommy’s class doesn’t. . .they have shop 
that period. ..well, anyhow, today I made 
Tommy go over a long list of occupations 
with me, the way we do in class, to pick out 
what he’d like to do when he does go to 
work. Wait a minute, where's that darned 
list?. ..Oh, here it is... .See.... 

Dap (Reading slowly): Able seaman, 
aviator, athlete, attendant, cattleman, dairy- 
man, civil engineer, fisherman, forester, life- 
guard, lumberman, pilot, rigger, roofer, sur- 
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veyor, policeman, detective... 


Did you say 
this was Tommy’s list ? 

Hosey: Yes, but in a way it’s mine too 
You see, Tommy and I have decided to stick 
together, whatever we do. I mean, we like 


each other and we get along. And we 
thought...you see...we like the same 
things. 

Dap (Gravely): Oh, I see. But here's 


another list?.. . 

Hosey: Second choice. In school we 
rule out what we don't like, to get the list 
down. Then we investigate. 

Dap (Reading slowly): Architect, bee- 
keeper, brakeman on the railroad, camp 
counselor, deliveryman, doorman, gardener, 
lineman, trackwalker, tree surgeon. Hobey, 
these are all outdoor occupations! 

Hosey: Sure. Tommy likes outdoors. 
So do 1. 

Dap: But, Hobey, I thought we talked 
this over a year ago, you and I, and you 
wanted to study to be a lawyer like myself. 

Hosey: I know. But I'm just looking 
at other things first. 

Dap: Well, it’s right to go into this with 
your eyes open. In fact, I wish I'd done 
that myself at your age. I might not have 
been a lawyer at all, because I like outdoors 
too... . But, let’s get back to Tommy. 

Hosey: I thought if I could find some- 
thing outdoorsy enough for Tommy to decide 
on, but something that at the same time 
would need more schooling, maybe even col- 
lege, he wouldn't leave school now. See? 

Dap: Hobey, we'll have to make you a 
lawyer in spite of yourself. That's clever of 
you...just because you want to go to New 
York to play tennis next winter! I didn’t 
know you had tennis that much at heart... . 

Hosey (Solemniy): Wd rather be a 
tennis ace than anything else in the world. 
Really I would, Dad. Tommy would, too. 
But we had a book that said tennis is more 
of a young man’s game...to make money 
at...and we want to make money enough 
to retire when we're fifty and go around the 
world together. 

Dap: Got it all figured out, eh? Well, 
listen, Hobey, it’s late. Do you have to 
decide all this tonight? 

Hosey: Yes, I do. Tommy's father's 

ing off on a long trip upstate and won't 
be back till after Tommy has to hand in his 
study program for next year. Tommy wants 
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OCCUPATIONS 


to talk to him before he goes. And J want 
to talk to Tommy. . .tomorrow. 

Dap: Very well, then, let me help you. 
Where's that list?...Here, “able seaman.” 
Does Tommy want to be away from home 
all the time, the way his father has to be? 

Hosey: No, he spoke about that. 

Dap: Then we'll draw a line through the 
able seaman. Next is “aviator.” That surely 
is outdoor work. How good is Tommy with 
machinery ? 

Hosey: Terrible. He went to the Chi- 
cago Fair and said the Science Building was 
the dullest place there. 

Dap: For the moment, then, we'll cross 
out everything mechanical. Next is ‘‘athlete”’ 
..-you've already said it didn’t promise 
enough money for you two. But you're good 
in sports, both of you; why don’t you put 
that aside as a hobby or recreation? It’s im- 
portant to have a second string to your fiddle 
too, you know. 

Hosey: Here, I'll make another list. 
“Athlete, recreation.” Okay. 

Dap: What does “attendant” mean? 

Hosey: Oh, at a bathing beach or swim- 
ming pool; or being a lifeguard. 

Dap: Either of you could do better than 
that, financially; it doesn’t pay much and 
the seasons are short. Try it for summer 
vacations. Or to help you get through col- 
lege, if you go to college. 

Hosey: I'll put attendant here on my 
recreation list. 

Dap: Here are several occupations having 
to do with animals. You always like ani- 
mals, Hobey. Does Tommy? Would he 
enjoy handling a ranch or dairy farm or 
keeping bees? 

Hosey: Not as much as I would, I guess. 
I don’t know whether Tommy'’d work hard 
enough to make it pay. But he might. 

Dap: Then list that as a possibility... 
animal raising. Now what? Civil engineer 
. ..mechanical again; better not try it. What 
else is there? Fisherman, forester, lumber- 
man, pilot. ..those are all jobs that keep a 
man away from home. Cross them out. Here 
are “rigger” and “roofer”. . .outdoor build- 
ing construction. Is Tommy good with his 

hands? Would he like working on build- 
ings? 

Hosey: Yes, I think he would. 

Dap: Then add that to animal raising. 
“Surveyor” is next... but that’s mathematical 


again. And the last two are “policeman” 
and ‘‘detective.”” Would Tommy like those? 

Hosey: Yes. He's pretty husky and other 
fellows always like him. He’s smart, too. 
Nobody ever puts anything over on Aim. 

Dap: That makes three possibilities for 
Tommy, ruling out the mechanical things. . 
we may be mistaken about his not being 
good in mechanics you know. But that’s a 
good three, animal raising, outdoor building 
construction, police work. 

Hosey: Do they all need schooling? 

Dap: Not expensive schooling. For ani- 
mal raising Tommy could take a course in 
agriculture at State College; it would pay him 
in the end, because stock farming can be 
built up to a big business and every bit of 
schooling helps toward that. For building 
construction, high school is enough unless 
he went into college for engineering. 

Hosey: I’m sure Tommy wouldn't want 
to do that. 

Dap: Then there’s the police force... 
he'll have trouble passing the examinations 
for that without his high school work... . 
He has to be accepted for the police school, 
to train for patrol or detective work. Also, 
he’d have several years to go before they'd 
take him for training. 

Hosey: Can Tommy decide on one of 
these things tomorrow ? 

Dap: He'd better talk to his school prin- 
cipal about the agricultural course. . .they 
may have the catalog in the office. I can 
give him a note to my friend Ed Flynn 
about the building work. . . he’s president of 
the biggest construction company in town. 
As for the police work, they can tell him 
about that at the Y...and he can ask the 
cop on the beat. If Tommy isn’t too im- 
pressionable and sensitive, he might make a 
good officer; tell him to look up promotions 
and salary before he decides. 

Hosey: Dad, you make it seem awfully 
simple. I had such a mess here, with all 
that list; now we're down to just three 
things. 

Dap: Yet it isn’t so simple, son. We 
can’t do Tommy’s thinking for him. We can’t 
know what Tommy really likes. We can 
only suggest questions for Tommy to ask 
himself. Here we are, given the facts that 
he likes outdoors and wants to quit school. 
But do we know whether he likes outdoors 
well enough to endure hardships of weather ? 
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Is he healthy enough to benefit by outdoor 
work? Does he enjoy physical work as a 
life proposition...or only just now while 


) he’s young and athletic? Nobody can answer 


those things but Tommy...and even he 
might make a mistake in the answers! 

Hosey: How can a fellow know? 

Dap: The only way I can suggest is to 
think over what he is already doing with his 
life... .in school and at home. His hobbies. 
What he reads. What he enjoys most. What 
he hates....What he really wants to do! 
After all, as the saying goes, a boy, or any 
one for that matter, does best what he likes 
to do, and likes to do what he can do best. 
It's important to decide what you like. 

Hosey: Father, why did you decide to 
be a lawyer? 


Dap: I didn’t. My uncle offered me a 


| place in his law office and it never occurred 





to me to refuse. But, Hobey, want to know 
something ? 

Hosey: What? 

Dap: All my life I've wanted to go to 
sea!...Don’t tell your mother that. 

Hosey: Gosh, Dad, did you really? 

Dap: I didn’t know how to go about 
doing it, though, so I just took the nearest 
thing, and that was the law office. Anyhow, 
I wasn’t much good at climbing ropes and 
I was afraid I'd never make a sailor. 

Hosey: We had a report from one of 
the fellows in our class about seamanship. 
You can be anything on a ship from cabin 
boy to captain. Different jobs take about as 
many different kinds of schooling and as 
many different kinds of men as land jobs do. 
I don’t think ropes were even mentioned. 

Dap: Well, I didn’t know. And I didn’t 
find out. And I didn’t go to sea. My va- 
cations from the office are as near as I get 
to it even now. I haven't made a brilliant 
lawyer, Hobey.. . but we get along. Lots of 
men have drifted farther away from their 
real likings than I have. 

Hosey: Dad, I think you’re swell. Really 
I do. Tommy thinks you are, too....Do 
you think we can go to New York to play 
in the tennis nationals next winter? 

Dap: You work that out with Tommy 
tomorrow, Hobey. Let me know what you 
decide and how you plan to work it. I think 
it would be fine experience for you both... . 
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DO YOU LIKE TO WORK OUTDOORS? 


Now you get to bed, young man, and make 
it snappy. We'll talk this out again when 
you've gotten further along in your vo- 


cational guidance lessons. You'll have a lot 
more questions to deal with beside this one 
about working outdoors. Goodnight. . .can 
I tell your mother you're already in bed? 

Hosey: Sure, look!...I didn’t even have 
to undo all the buttons (Struggling with 
clothing)... .1f you don't make me pick my 
clothes up from the floor. . . (Sound of shoes 
on floor) There goes one shoe! (Bang) 
There goes the other!...I can be in bed in 
two shakes (Grunts as he struggles out of 
shirt)...of a lamb’s tail. Mind if I open 
the windows now? 


Dap: Here, I'll open this one (Two 
windows thrown up with a bang)... ."Night, 
Ws «: 


Hosey: ‘Night! And thanks a lot, Dad! 

Dav: Good night, Hobey. (Door closes) 

ANNOUNCER: You'll all be interested to 
know that Hobey sent Tommy the next day 
to the vocational counselor in their school 
Tommy went over with her the ground 
Hobey had outlined, and the counselor sent 
Tommy to the Boy Scout troop leader of his 
church, where he found a library shelf of 
booklets gotten out by the Boy Scouts. Over 
thirty of them were on outdoor occupations 
After much thought, he picked out tree 
surgery, which he had discarded the day be- 
fore with Hobey, learned that a high school 
education was almost essential if he hoped to 
get a job in that line, and decided to stay 
in school. 

Hobey isn’t quite sure whether they'll be 
partners in tree surgery or not, but Tommy 
has promised to have in his future suburban 
back yard the finest tennis court in the state, 
and they're arguing now about whether it 
shall be clay or turf. 

Next Friday's program will consider a stu- 
dent's preference for working with —_— 
Write to the American School of the Air, 
845 Madison Avenue, New York City, if 
you would like a copy of the teachers’ manual 
which contains, among the other School of 
the Air programs, reading lists for these 
broadcasts on vocational problems. Ask for 
the lesson sheets too, if you want them in 


addition. 
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Antioch College and its doings have been educational news for more 


than a decade. 


the Cooperative Plan. 


In large part the Antioch Plan has been identified with 
What have been the results of the Cooperative 


Plan in terms of the later occupational adjustment of Antioch graduates, 
and how, specifically, has it contributed to satisfactory adjustment? Here 
are the answers as found from a recent study of graduates of the depart- 


ment of education. 


ow TO effect the transition be- 
H tween school and work is a sefi- 
ous problem today and one for 
which various methods are advocated. 
The cooperative plan of Antioch College 
provides for the student genuine working 
experience before he launches out for 
himself in the working world. The plan 
was inaugurated in 1921 when the col- 
lege was reorganized under President 
Arthur E. Morgan, and represents the 
first attempt to introduce the cooperative 
plan of work and study into a liberal arts 
college curriculum. It requires that 
Antioch students spend approximately 
half their undergraduate time on the col- 
lege campus, studying under a well bal- 
anced academic program, and that they 
spend the other half employed at regular 
jobs in industry, in business, in labora- 
tories, or in schools. One of the most 
interesting phases of the cooperative plan 
concerns the relationship between the 
student’s working experience and his vo- 
cational adjustment after graduation. 
What have been the results, in terms of 
this relationship? To what extent has the 
Antioch plan contributed to post-graduate 
adjustment in vocational life? An in- 
quity was undertaken for the purpose of 


answering these questions, with refer- 
ence to graduates of the department of 
education. The weight of evidence indi- 
cates that the plan has been successful in 
helping students to achieve valid adjust- 
ments. Objective facts as well as sub- 
jective statements lead to this conclusion. 
In a variety of ways, both tangible and 
intangible, the cooperative working ex- 
periences in college have contributed sig- 
nificantly to satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment afterward. Not only the graduates 
but the employers of the graduates believe 
that the plan works. 

Replies from the graduates refer, in a 
majority of instances, to definite and spe- 
cific benefits derived, and contain such 
statements as—"I could not have planned 
in retrospect a more satisfactory type of 
college experience’’; “Studying the theo- 
ries, trying them out, then returning to 
college for practice, advice, and encour- 
agement have. been invaluable to me’; “I 
consider the cooperative jobs as one of the 
most important parts of Antioch train- 
ing”; “All experiences at Antioch, both 
intra-mural and extra-mural, offer ideal 
preparation for progressive school teach- 
ing. 

The inquiry has been limited to the 
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graduates of the department of education 
because more complete records of gradu- 
ates have been kept by this department 
than by any other, with regard to the kind 
of information desired for this study. 
While no claim is made that the educa- 
tion graduates are entirely representative 
of all Antioch graduates, there is no rea- 
son to assume the contrary. The fact that 
the median of the psychological test 
scores of the department of education 
students coincides almost exactly with the 
median of the whole student group fur- 
nishes an indication that the graduates of 
the department of education are reason- 
ably representative. In addition, this de- 
partment is only one of a number of fields 
of concentration. All students at the col- 
lege must include a rather large number 
of “required” courses in their schedules 
and all must participate in the cooperative 
program. Hence, the department of edu- 
cation is in no sense unique. 

In making the survey on which this 
report is based, answers to three major 
questions have been sought. First, have 
the graduates in the department under 
study achieved ‘“‘satisfactory” vocational 
adjustments? Second, has their under- 
gtaduate cooperative work assisted in 
these adjustments? Even if the answer to 
the first question is affirmative, it cannot 
be assumed that the cooperative jobs de- 
serve full credit because of other elements 
of the college program. However, if the 
answer to the first question is supple- 
mented by valid information which per- 
mits an affirmative answer to the second 
as well, it seems not illogical to believe 
the cooperative work of undoubted value 
in vocational adjustment. The third 
question becomes important after the 
other two have been answered: How do 
the work experiences help pave the way 
for future adjustment? 

Establishment of criteria of “‘satisfac- 
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ANTIOCH’S COOPERATIVE PLAN 


tory vocational adjustment’’ naturally pre 
sented an initial problem in this study 
On this point, although a variety of tests 
might be used, there seems to be general 
agreement that three or four may be ac 
cepted as reasonably determinative. For 
example, the measures of vocational suc- 
cess employed by Allen and Smith * in a 
study made by them in Birmingham, 
England, in 1932, were: length of time 
within the profession, employers’ ratings 
of excellence of work, and employes’ rat 
ings of how they like or dislike their 
work. Thorndike,’ in measuring occupa 
tional success, considered average yearly 
earnings, average satisfaction on the job, 
and average occupational level as signifi 
cant criteria. Both the Allen-Smith and 
the Thorndike studies related to students 
in schools below the college level and to 
their later vocational success. 


II 


Apparently, in judging vocational ad- 
justment, it is desirable to know (1) 
what the employer thinks of the work of 
the graduate; (2) whether the graduate 
remains in the field in which he did his 
major work in college; (3) whether he 
likes or dislikes the work in which he is 
engaged (7. e., whether he himself thinks 
he is well adjusted); and (4) whether he 
is advancing within his profession. 

Since the introduction of the coopera- 
tive plan at Antioch College, 115 stu- 
dents have been graduated from the de- 
partment of education. Full reports by 
employers on the work, after graduation, 
of approximately half that number are on 
file in the department. 


1 Allen, E. Patricia, and Smith, Percival. The 
Value of Vocational Tests as Aids to Choice of 
Employment. Treasurer's Department, Council 
House, Birmingham, England, 1932 

2 Thorndike, Edward L., et al., Prediction of Vo 
cational Success. New York, Commonwealth Fund 


1934. 











OCCUPATIONS 


The employers were asked to rate Anti- 
och graduates on teaching ability, interest 
in work, adaptability, initiative, respon- 
sibility, judgment, ability to maintain dis- 
cipline, cooperation, punctuality and at- 
tendance, and willingness to assume extra 
burdens in emergencies—altogether an 
exhausting and comprehensive list of at- 
tributes. The reporting sheet permitted 
five ratings: superior, very good, good, 
fair, and poor, and specified that “a 
teacher who is satisfactory in essentials 
and whom the school would continue to 
employ should be considered ‘good’.”’ 

So far as the ratings obtained may be 
regarded as typical, and the department 
sees no reason for considering them 
otherwise, it appears that the graduates of 
the department of education of Antioch 
College are, in a majority of cases, highly 
regarded by their employers. According 
to the employers’ reports, 96 per cent of 
the graduates were considered good, very 
good, or superior in teaching ability. 
Sixty-six per cent fell in the very good 
and superior classes. Approximately 90 
per cent were rated from satisfactory to 
superior in their ability to maintain disci- 
pline; 98 per cent fell within that group 
in their interest in their work; 87 per cent 
were judged from satisfactory to superior 
in adaptability; 83 per cent in initiative; 
94 per cent in responsibility. In judgment, 
87 per cent of the graduates were consid- 
ered from good to superior; 96 per cent 
fell within that class as far as their ability 
to cooperate with others was concerned; 
100 per cent were satisfactory or better in 
matters of attendance and punctuality; 
and finally, 92 per cent were satisfactory 
or more than satisfactory in their willing- 
ness to assume additional burdens. Well 
over half of the graduates received very 
good and superior ratings in nine of the 
qualities listed. In the case of ability to 
maintain discipline 47 per cent of them 


were placed in these two upper groups. 

In attempting to discover how many 
graduates of the department are at the 
present time engaged in the field which 
they selected for their major work while 
in college, questionaires were sent to the 
115 graduates. In passing, it should be 
noted that 50 of these students have been 
graduated since 1929. Seventy-eight, or 
70 per cent of the questionaires, were re- 
turned. Of this number of persons, 68 
per cent were still in the profession. Ap- 
proximately 3 per cent had married and 
were now housekeeping, 4 per cent were 
engaged in graduate study, and approx- 
imately 13 per cent had left the profes- 
sion from choice, although 13 per cent 
had left it, not from choice, but from 
necessity, because of staff reductions and 
similar causes. A majority of the gradu- 
ates, therefore, have remained in the pro- 
fession for which they prepared, and this| 
in spite of the depression which has af-| 
fected the teaching profession most ad- 
versely. 

From the 70 per cent of the graduates 
in education who returned their question- 
aires, information was secured concerning 
the enjoyment which they got from their 
work. To the question: “On the whole, 
do you like your profession?” 96 per cent 
of those now engaged in teaching an- 
swered “‘yes.’” One person said he dis- 
liked the work, one ignored the question, 
and one was uncertain. Of the graduates 
who have gone into different fields, either 
from choice or necessity, one-third of 
them expressed a desire to reenter the 
field of their undergraduate training; two 
of them expressed dislike of their present 
work. According to the criterion of satis- 
faction with their occupation, the majority 
of these Antioch graduates seem to find 
themselves well adjusted in their profes- 
sional work. 

Whether increase in salary may be con- 
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ANTIOCH’S COOPERATIVE PLAN 


sidered a fair indication of advancement 
within a profession is open to question. 
It has the advantage of being an objective 
criterion; its disadvantages as a complete 
measure of accomplishment are obvious. 
Complete information is not available re- 
garding salary trends of those graduated 
since 1929. Probably they would reveal 
little that could be considered indicative 
because of the prevalence of ruthless cuts 
in educational appropriations since the 
depression began. On the other hand, 
of those graduates who completed their 
college work before 1929, and who re- 
ported on the matter of salary, 92 per 
cent had received increases in salary up to 
that year, and approximately 54 per cent 
have received increases since 1929. 

The studies of tenure, satisfaction of 
the superior, satisfaction of the graduate 
in his work, and salary advancement have 
indicated well above average ratings. So 
far as these criteria are valid, the majority 
of graduates of Antioch who were studied 
in this survey appear to have achieved a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment. 


III 

“Does the work-study plan contribute 
to post-graduate vocational adjustment?”’ 
The care with which the cooperative jobs 
are selected, the effort made to place 
students only in positions which will aid 
in their development as individuals, the 
attempt to make jobs a means for wise 
vocational choice—all these things leave 
little doubt in the minds of those sponsor- 
ing the cooperative plan regarding its im- 
portance as an aid in vocational adjust- 
ment, especially when it is supplemented 
by the close-knit, student-faculty adviser 
system, and the required liberal curric- 
ulum. 

That the students also appreciate the 
value of the plan in this respect may be 
demonstrated. To the question%“‘Do you 
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think your undergraduate working exper! 
ences contributed to a satisfactory voca 
tional adjustment after graduation?” 
which was submitted to the group under 
study—87 per cent were emphatic in their 
answer that their cooperative work had 
helped; 8 per cent were less emphatic, but 
believed the work had been of some help; 
and perhaps 5 per cent felt that the co- 
operative plan had been of no value to 
them. It is interesting to note that two 
of the graduates falling within this 5 per 
cent indicated that although they were 
not adjusted vocationally this seemed to 
them to be in spite of, rather than be 
cause of, the cooperative plan. Both felt 
that their own particular cooperative ex 
periences had been valuable 


IV 

Of the three questions which this study 
attempts to answer, the third is the most 
vital: “How have work experiences con- 
tributed to vocational adjustment?’’ In 
other words, what is it that comes espe- 
cially from these experiences that students 
probably would not get if these experi- 
ences were omitted? 

That question, among others, was con- 
tained in the questionaires sent to the 
graduates of the department of education, 
and the answers received were both spe- 
cific and informative. Classified, most of 
the answers fall under one or more of 
five heads. In the opinion of these for- 
mer students the cooperative plan helped 
them (1) to eliminate possible vocations 
and decide upon a suitable one; (2) to 
get along with all kinds of people and 
give them a wide knowledge of different 
wage and social groups; (3) to receive 
advanced ratings in experience as soon as 
they entered upon their work; (4) to feel 
at home in their profession when they 
first went to work after graduation; (5) 
to develop certain personal traits that un- 
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questionably made for vocational ad- 
justment. 

“Four different jobs,” wrote E. B., 
“showed me which one was most inter- 
esting to me.”” A summary of E. B.’s co- 
operative experiences indicates that she 
had opportunity to investigate a variety 
of jobs. During her freshman year she 
worked in the National Cash Register 
Company, at Dayton, Ohio, operating a 
drill press. The next year she spent at 
William Taylor Son and Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, selling merchandise. In the 
following year, she was engaged in gen- 
eral library work at the Cleveland Public 
Library. Her last cooperative job was 
with the Park School of Buffalo, at Buf- 
falo, New York. Here, she said, she 
found the type of work which appealed 
most to her; and she has continued her 
teaching there since her graduation. 

Another student wrote: ‘For five of 
my six years at Antioch, I was groping 
for what seemed to be a worthwhile 
choice of profession. In my sixth year I 
found it. I have never regretted entering 
the field of education.” ‘Experience in 
business convinced me that it was one 
field I did not want to enter,” is the state- 
ment of another graduate, who added: 
“Brief cooperative teaching experience 
substantiated my belief that education as 
a profession offered possibilities commen- 
surate with my desires for an absorbing 
career and my capacities for achieving it.” 

Cooperative work helps to keep some 
students from undertaking teaching when 
their abilities and natural interests are 
really in other fields. For instance: “My 
cooperative experience in Dayton rein- 
forced my vocational preference for busi- 
ness; and my experience in practice teach- 
ing at the Antioch School convinced me 
that I would not succeed as a teacher,” 
wrote one of the ten graduates in educa- 
tion who has changed her profession. 


“However, I feel that my work in col- 
lege as an education major will continu- 
ally be of value to me as I hope always 
to be associated with the education 
world.” 

“My first cooperative job in hospital 
work,” stated a young woman, “was the 
one I seemed to fill more satisfactorily 
than any other. However, it took the 
variety of experience provided by the 
Antioch program to convince me of this. 
The result was that on graduation I knew 
what kind of job I wanted, and am will- 
ing to work my way up slowly’ without 
the temptations I might have had to try 
other things. In other words, I did my 
experimenting in jobs before graduation 
when time was less valuable, and can now 
settle down in one field, confident that no 
other would appeal to me more.” As a 
freshman she worked in a large depart- 
ment store, later in the medical college 
of an eastern university; after that she did 
publicity work for Antioch College. Dur- 
ing her fourth and fifth years she was 
connected with two excellent progressive 
schools. Not teaching, but hospital work 
was her eventual choice. 

A large number of those who answered 
the questionaire expressed the opinion 
that cooperative work helps students in 
developing the ability to get along with 
all kinds of people, and that this in turn 
makes vocational adjustment easier. To 
illustrate—a young man who is at present 
assistant director of a progressive school 
on Staten Island, New York, wrote: 
“Numerous and varied undergraduate 
working experiences, both in and out of 
the profession, gave me a rich background 
of real experiences on which to base judg- 
ment in new situations; also a social tech- 
nique for getting along with people.” 

Another graduate, after describing the 
specific training for her profession which 
undergraduate work gave her, continued: 
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“T’ve never been able to name definitely 
why my other jobs helped me—the fac- 
tory job, the telephone job in the hos- 
pital, the work in the picture shop—but I 
did learn a great deal from them and I 
should never choose to have them left out 
were I to start again. I think they were 
most valuable perhaps in having shown 
me many different kinds of people. This 
has helped me to understand my nursery 
school children better and helped me in 
dealing with their parents. If you actu- 
ally work as one of a certain group there 
is an understanding and feeling with 
them you get—which you can never dup- 
licate through any sort of reading.” 


V 


It might be expected that the under- 
graduate work should enable the graduate 
to accept a more advanced position than 
he could otherwise expect. Some of the 
graduates stress this point in their discus- 
sions of how the cooperative experiences 
help in vocational adjustment. “My co- 
operative experience of four years [ap- 
proximately eighty weeks’ work} has 
been evaluated as two years’ full-time ex- 
perience. My position and my salary have 
been affected by the advantage of that 
cooperative experience,’ wrote a graduate 
of 1930. Similarly with E. W.: “My 
experience as an undergraduate teacher 
enabled me to secure my first teaching 
position after graduation in a school 
which did not hire inexperienced teach- 
ers.” 

A former student, teaching in a pro- 
gressive school in Boston, wrote: “I am 
very sure that I should never have had 
this job without my Antioch training. We 
have about thirty apprentices, graduates 
of Smith, Wellesley, Vassar and other 
schools; they come in with no salaries 
to get their teacher training—I am thank- 
ful for the training that Antioch gave 
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me in the way of practical experience.” 

Many graduates feel that one of the 
most important contributions made by 
their cooperative work was the assurance 
of their ability to do their chosen work _ 
satisfactorily. For example, a young 
woman who teaches in a New Jersey 
nursery school wrote: “I had more con- 
fidence in myself when given full charge 
of my school, having actually worked in 
various schools before graduating.” 

“I think it takes almost every teacher 
at least two years to adjust herself to 
working with children. In my case that 
apprenticeship was over half finished be- 
fore I was graduated,” another graduate 
stated. ‘‘I believe that my first year of 
teaching was much more intelligently 
planned and executed because of my pre- 
vious cooperative teaching experience,” 
wrote a third. A fourth graduate ex- 
pressed the same feeling: “My coopera- 
tive work gave me a self-confidence which 
experience brings, as well as enabled me 
to get more out of the courses I took in 
education. The unsettling adjustments 
come on cooperative jobs before gradua- 
tion.” 

It is the purpose of Antioch to develop, 
through its academic and cooperative 
program, the whole personality of the 
student. That the cooperative program 
helps especially in developing certain per- 
sonal qualities and certain traits of per- 
sonality which contribute to vocational 
adjustment seems to be the opinion of 
those who have worked under it. Poise, 
the ability to adapt oneself to new and 
different situations, the objectiveness nec- 
essary to judge accurately one’s own abili- 
ties and achievements—these are charac- 
teristics which the graduates feel result in 
large part from cooperative work. “I 
think ‘co-op’ work has made me unshel- 
tered, detached, versatile, resourceful to a 
large extent,” wrote a last year’s gradu- 
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ate. “Cooperative experiences,” stated a 
progressive teacher, ‘‘contributed to an 
adaptability necessary in my profession.” 
“The chief values I got from my coopera- 
tive work,”’ wrote another, “were a more 
realistic estimate of my abilities, and 
greater ease in meeting people.” 

“The work at Antioch has been of tre- 
mendous assistance to me through the 
past few years in adapting myself to 
changing situations in most cases neces- 
sitated by the economic conditions,” 
wrote a student who had successfully met 
these economic changes. “Also the 
adaptability necessarily acquired in the 
filling of job assignments at Antioch 
strengthens one’s confidence when the 
changes occur, lessens the nervous strain, 
and increases one’s chance of success.” 


VI 


The position taken by the college 
authorities is not that it is the cooperative 
work alone which results in satisfactory 
future adjustment in a profession. The 
cooperative program is designed definitely 
to stimulate and to expand the academic 
work, and only so far as it does this is it 
considered adequate by the Antioch ad- 


cooperative work by itself, unreiated to 
and uncorrelated with campus studies 
fulfils the vocational needs of the stud- 
ents. At Antioch, vocational guidance- 
that is, help in the selection of work to be 
followed after graduation and training 
for that work—is accomplished not by 
one process or plan alone, but by means 
of three plans which operate in combina- 
tion to serve a larger purpose. 
Important in this broader scheme is the 
carefully worked-out faculty advisory 
system. Of equal significance is the con- 
stant emphasis placed on vocational mat- 
ters throughout the college course. In 
the required curriculum the student must 
investigate most of the principal fields of 
human activity and thought, and he is re- 
quired to choose one of these, or a com- 
bination of them, as a field for concen- 
trated study. Of the three processes or 
plans, the cooperative plan naturally oc- 
cupies the most prominent place. From 
the findings of this inquiry, the coopera- 
tive plan would seem to have demon- 
strated its value as an effective aid to 
students in making the transition from 
the college world to the world of work 
and in adjusting satisfactorily to occupa: 


ministration. And it is not believed that 


tional life. 


YOUTH AND OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION 


Several employers seriously believe that, for the present, the stand- 
ardization tendency, for example in large power or oil companies, tele- 
phone or telegraph systems, chain stores or chain newspapers, and 
governmental agencies, has placed definite limitations ge freedom of 
opportunity and individual initiative, which youth should consider in its 
future vocational plans so long as these conditions continue to exist. 
Representatives of large and small concerns alike would have youth 
explore varied possibilities in small and local businesses, including family 
interests or firms. They refer especially to enterprises dealing with 
creative ideas in science, art, mechanics, literature, electricity, and mer- 
chandising that capitalize on personal growth, courage, and character.— 
A. H. EDGERTON in The Nation's Schools. 
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AIDS TO OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 


A Guide to Available Source Materials 


Epwin W. Davis 

















N making occupational analyses and in 
seeking occupational information, pro- 
fessional workers in vocational guidance 
need, first of all, to locate the existing 
sources of data. Such persons immediately 
encounter difficulties in locating these 
sources. There is a great quantity of mate- 
rials drawn from a variety of fields. Many 
of the research activities are comparatively 
recent. Conditions change so rapidly that 
facts are soon made obsolete. In many 
other fields of research, handbooks or guides 
to source materials are available. The pro- 
fessional worker in the occupational field has 
long needed such a guide. This particular 
study aims to meet that need. 

This guide is intended to be of use to vo- 
cational counselors, research workers, and 
other workers in vocational guidance and 
closely allied fields. Though industrial sur- 
veys and job analyses are related to occupa- 
tional research, workers here would be bet- 
ter served by a separate guide. As the title 
implies, this is an aid for reaching the prin- 
cipal sources. Therefore it does not attempt 
to list all sources or to give sources for each 
item of a comprehensive outline for making 
occupational studies. | Many important 
sources naturally are not specifically men- 
tioned, either because they are included in 
references herein given or because they have 
since been superseded by better ones. 

This is one of a series of similar educa- 
tional bibliographies projected by Carter 
Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and executed by 
his students. Effort is being made to publish 
each guide in a periodical of special interest 
in its field. Information on the guides com- 
pleted, under way, and contemplated, and 
ar of publication may be obtained from 
rofessor Alexander. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE ENTIRE FIELD 


Best Single Bibliography 

Hall, O. Milton. “How Occupational Trends Are 

Studied.” Occupations, February 1934, XII: 33-42 
Classified under “trends” and “demand and sup- 

ply” into five groups. Excellent for statistical 

and primary sources. Particularly valuable fo: 

supplementing this guide. 


Good Brief Bibliographies 

1. Cincinnati Public Schools. A Topical Index 

of Occupations with Book References. Cincinnati 

Vocational Guidance Association, 1932. 52 pp 
Selected references for use of pupils and coun- 

selors from almost 90 books, including many oc- 

cupations in U. S. Census 


2. Weitz, L. “Reading List for Students of Vo- 
cations and Industries. Hieh Points, January 
1933, XV: 71-77. 

Lists 150 books on occupations, classified by 


use and by groups for classes in occupations 


For Keeping Bibliographies Up to Date 
1. Hutson, P. W. 
dance.” School Review, 
539-46. 

Covers period from April 1, 1932, to May 31, 
1933. Lists 52 articles, some of which are on 
occupations, under heading of “Distribution.” A 
similar list may be expected each year in the 
September number of the School Review. Part of 
series for whole field of education by School Re- 
ol Journal 


“Selected References on Gui- 
September 1933, XLI 


view and Elementary Sch 


2. U. S. Office of Education. 
Research Studies in Education. 
No. 6 (latest). 

Annual lists published since 1928 with section 
on “Educational and Vocational Guidance’ and 
related subjects. Other useful publications by 
this office are Library Leaflets. See “Researches 
Completed” in this bibliography. 


Bibliographies of 
Bulletin, 


1933, 


3. The National Occupational Conference offers 
a bibliographical service, responding to inquiries 
regarding recent books on occupational opportuni 
ties, research, and other aspects of occupational 
adjustment, when such requests are made by libra 
rians, teachers, and others who will use them with 
a considerable number of people 
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Extensive Bibliographies on Occupations 

1. Allen, F. J. “A Guide to the Study of Occu- 
pations.” Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1919. Revised edition, 1925. 174 pp. 

Stresses occupational information rather than 
sources of data. Treats many occupations of all 
ranges for all levels of persons from junior high 
school up. Contains books, periodicals, bulle- 
tins, and critically annotated source material (pp. 
104-73). Will be largely only of historical value 
when the new bibliography of W. E. Parker is 
published. 

2. Parker, W. E., and Moyer, D. H. Vocational 
Information. (Vocational Series No. 1.) Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., University of Michigan, 1928. 236 pp. 

Very complete and critically annotated list of 

books and periodicals covering mainly profes- 
sional and business occupations. Lists 1,700 titles 
under 90 occupations. Especially for college stu- 
dents; useful for high school students. 
3. Woodhouse, C. G., and Yeomans, R. F. Occu- 
pations for College Women. (Bulletin No. 1, 
Oct. 1929.) Greensboro, N. D., Institute of Wo- 
men’s Professional Relations, 1929. 290 pp. 

Less broad than the last but of same scope since 
men enter most of these occupations. Supple- 
ments in February of 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. 
4. Parker, W. E. Books About Jobs. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1935. 

A forthcoming bibliography, reported in “NOC 
Clearing House,” Occupations, Oct. 1933, XII: 
49-56. A 9,000-title bibliography of some 655 
jobs on all levels of skill for readers of all age 
groups. 

5. Bennett, Wilma. Occupational and Vocational 
Guidance: A Source List of Pamphlet Material. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. 85 pp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF SPECIAL SOURCES 
Age 

Shera, J. H. “The Age Factor in Employment.” 
Bulletin of Bibliography, Vol. XIV, Nos. 5-9, 
1931-32. 

Along broader lines than title implies. Use this 
with those mentioned in O. M. Hall's bibliography 
referred to under “Bibliographies of the Entire 
Field.” 


Biographies and Fiction 

1. Kitson, H. D. “Contemporary Biography for 
Use of Vocational Guidance.” Teachers College 
Record, Oct. 1933, XXXV: 25-32. 

Supplements lists of I. M. R. Logie, H. D. Kit- 
son, and M. J. H. Caldwell with biographies since 
1931. Classified into 37 occupations. Also valu- 
able is E. E. Watson, A Source Book for Voca- 
tional Guidance, New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1930, and Standard Catalog of Biography by the 
same company in 1927 with annual supplements 
since then. 

2. Who's Who in America, biographical dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and other lists for par- 
ticular occupational fields give data on successful 
people. Use Mudge’s New Guide to Reference 
Books and its three supplements for one or more 
Who's Who's in special fields such as accounting, 


advertising, chemistry and drug, education, en- 
gineering, finance, banking, insurance, government 
officials (12,000), labor, library service, litera- 
ture, medicine, music, rural leaders, science, and 
theatre. Also refer to Einar H. Mose, A Selected 
and Annotated List of New Science and Technical 
Reference Books, Ref. List No. 16, 1931. 26 pp. 
3. Hausen, M. Q., and Lingenfelter, M. R. As 
Annotated Bibliography of Vocational Fiction. 
Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1932. 100 pp. 

Classified into over 70 occupations, mostly busi- 
ness and professional. Selected on basis of por- 
trayal of character or of actual descriptions of 
work processes. 


Ethical and Legal Codes 


1. Landis, Benson Y. Professional Codes. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 267. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1927. 

Best bibliography of business and professional 
codes of ethics with a few other types. To bring 
up to date, check with the indexes of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and in Readers’ Guide and the Interna- 
tional Index under such headings as professional 
ethics, ethics, or the names of a business or a 
profession. 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Handbook of 
American Trade Unions. Bulletin 506, 1929. 
218 pp. 

Scantily treats topic for labor unions of national 
jurisdiction. 
3. U.S. Library of Congress. A Monthly Check- 
list of State Documents. Washington, D. C. 
Industrial codes and their developments can be 
traced here. 


4. Wilcox, J.K. NRA—The New Deal for Busi- 
ness and Industry. May-August 1933. Also Guide 
to Official Publications of the New Deal. March 
1933 to April 15, 1934. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association. 

The most comprehensive bibliography listing 
books, pamphlets, commercial services, magazine 
articles, nn official publications. Latter stresses 
mimeographed and printed official publications. 

Write to U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C., for any particular code which 
is entered in the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Public 
Documents under the head, “National Recovery 
Administration.” A handy digest of NRA Codes 
is in the Handbook of NRA Laws, Regulations 
and Codes and its frequent supplements from 
October 16, 1933, by the Federal Codes Incor- 
porated, Washington, D. C. 
5. Occupational Restrictions: A Study of Laws of 
18 Selected States. San Francisco, California, Com- 
monwealth Club, 1929. 

The most valuable in field which title reveals. 


Job Analysis 
1. Gilpatrick, E. M. “Index of Occupations.” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Nov. 1932, XI: 
78-84. 

Only studies with job analyses or descriptions 
published since 1920 and in print in 1932. 
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2. Industrial Relations Counselors. Job Analysis 
and Its Allied Activities. Library Bulletin, Nos. 
1-11, 1928-33. New York, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. 59 pp. 

A most extensive classified and annotated bibli- 

ography. 
3, Ammerman, Carl R. Bibliography of Time 
Study Engineering. Sponsored by Buffalo Society 
of Industrial Engineers. New York, H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1933. 63 pp. 

Over 800 selected references on 33 occupations 
and industries covering time studies, motion study, 
wages, fatigue and other topics. May supplement 
later. For current reports use Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers Bulletin, Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, and Industrial Arts Index. 


Management and Employe Relations 


1. American Electrical Railroad Association. “Bib- 
liography of Employe Relations, 1926-1931," pp. 
39-51. New York, American Electrical Railroad 
Association, 1931. 

Published with proceedings or separately since 
1926 on 14 different topics. Use Industrial Arts 
Index and supplement with periodicals accessible 
to electrical railroad people. 

2. Berg, R. M. “Bibliography of Management 
Literature” (to Jan. 1931). New York, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 1931. 142 pp. 

Books, pamphlets and magazines on topics such 

as industrial efficiency, business and factory man- 
agement. Additional sources in U. S. are Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board of New York 
and U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Good cur- 
rent sources are Taylor Society Bulletin, Monthly 
Labor Review, Management Review, and Factory 
Management and Maintenance. 
3. Industrial Relations Counselors, Incorporated, 
of New York annually mimeograph bibliographies 
which are the best current source and which are 
annotated and classified by topics. 


Occupational Diseases and Therapy 

There are brief recent bibliographies at the end 
of each section in the encyclopedia, Occupations 
and Health, referred to under “Definitions.” 

The International Labour Office publishes a 
quarterly Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, 
Geneva, Switzerland, March, 1934, 61 pp., 
which can be augmented by the abstracting and 
reviewing services of the Journal of Industrial Hy- 
giene, and of Occupational Therapy and Rebhabili- 
tation. A special 12-page compilation is found in 
Rosamond Goldberg's thesis, Occupational Dis- 
eases in Relation to Compensation and Health 
Insurance, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1931. 


Occupational Studies and Surveys 

1. Reed, Anna Y. Human Waste in Education, 
pp. 431-43. New York, Century Co., 1927. 
449 pp. 

Over 100 studies in education, industry, and 
other fields, without annotations. Bibliography of 
personnel surveys, 1872-1927. 

2. White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, Report of the Subcommittee on Voca- 
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tional Guidance, “Occupational Studies,” 
137. New York, Century Co., 1932. 
Lists 444 occupational studies by 47 organiza- 


pp. 89- 


tions in and out of education for over 150 occu- 
pations. Covers period 1920-31, except for 32 
previous classic studies and for forthcoming 
studies. 

3. To keep up to date on newly published or 
forthcoming occupational studies by recognized 


organizations, write to Occupational Research Sec- 
tion of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in care of Dr. Fred C. Smith, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, Mass 
For partial lists, see occasional issues of Occw 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine under 
“Current Research in Occupational Adjustment.” 


Personnel Work 


1. Rossi, W. H., and Rossi, D. E. P. Personnel 
Administration. Baltimore, Md., Williams and 
Wilkins, 1925. 365 pp. 

Covers whole personnel field but must be 


brought up to date by bibliographies of special 
phases in this guide and by recently published 
texts. 
2. Cowley, W.H. The Personnel Bibliographical 
Index. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1932. 433 pp. 

Lists 2,183 significant books and articles, mainly 
on student personnel problems. A good tool for 
investigators, uniquely and elaborately indexed 
See “Research Suggestions.” 
3. Strang, Ruth. Personal Development and 
Guidance in Colleges and Secondary Schools 
New York, Harper and Bros., pp. 278-329, 1934 
341 pp. 
Bibliography of 618 items. Summarizes inves- 
tigations in three major areas: “Personnel in Edu 
cation,” “Selection and Orientation of Students,’ 
and “Educational Guidance.’ Author plans three 
additional volumes for other areas, chiefly on edu- 
cational personnel problems. See “Research Sug 
gestions.” 
4. Scott, W. D., Clothier, R. C., and Mathewson, 
S. B. Personnel Management. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1931. 583 pp 

Fullest bibliography of all general texts 


School, Social, and Industrial Surveys 

1. Smith, Henry L., and O'Dell, Edgar A. Bibli- 
ography of School Surveys and of References on 
School Surveys. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Bloomington, Indiana, Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search, School of Education, Indiana University, 
1931. 

Lists 823 references on surveys and 1,633 sur- 
veys with scattered references on vocational gui 
dance and vocational education in four classes of 
city, county, state, and higher institutions. Two 
supplements in the same bulletin. See also in the 
same series Vol. III, No. 4, 1927, Topical Analysis 
of 234 School Surveys, where specific page refer- 
ences in surveys are given on specific topics such 
as industries, vocational education, and educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 


2. U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of 
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Research Studies in Education. Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1928 to date. 

Annual list of surveys as published from 1928 
on for each previous school year, under heading 
“Educational Surveys.” Bulletins are listed later 
under “Completed Research.” Still later informa- 
tion about surveys under way may be obtained 
from U. S. Office of Education. 

3. Eaton, Allen, and Harrison, Shelby. A Bibdii- 
ography of Social Surveys. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930. 

Reports of fact-finding studies including school 

surveys. Bibliography to Jan. 1, 1928, arranged 
by subject and locality with cross-references and 
annotations. See headings of industrial conditions 
and relations, vocational guidance and training, 
and unemployment. 
4. Wilcox, J. K. A Checklist of Recent Indus- 
trial Surveys. Reference Lists No. 14 and 15. 
Chicago, John Crerar Library, 1931. Mimeo- 
graphed, 13 pp. and 40 pp. respectively. 

Recent surveys classified by cities, states, coun- 
ties or sections, general surveys and those not 
available for distribution. 


Special Occupational Fields 

1. Mudge, Isadore G. Guide to Reference Books. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1929, 
370 pp. 

Use with 3 supplements of 1929, 1930, and 
1931-33. Best single source for listing and keep- 
ing up to date on bibliographies, indexes, ab. 
stracts, and other reference books in special fields. 
2. Mose, Einar H. A List of Reference Indexes 
Special Bibliographies, and Abstract Serials. Ref- 
erence List No. 4. Chicago, John Crerar Library, 
1930. 14 pp. 

A more specialized and limited guide for busi- 
ness, scientific, and technical fields. See also 
Crerar Reference List by Mose under “Definitions” 
for handbooks, who's who's, directories, encyclo- 
pedias and sourcebooks. 

3. Manley, M. C. Business Information: Keys to 
Special Fields. Business Branch of the Newark 
Public Library, New Jersey, 1934. 

This bibliography consists of book lists, current 
guides to business reading and periodicals, and 
lists of directories, and acts as an index to busi- 
ness sources. Similar value as first bibliography 
of Mose. 

4. Bye, Edgar C. A Bibliography on the Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1933. 104 pp. 

Valuable to teacher of course in occupations as 
a  npvay guide for all social science. Nowhere 
refers to occupations, vocational guidance, or work 
of experts in these two fields. 

5. The Cataloging and Indexing Service of the 
H. W. Wilson Company. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1933. 32 pp. 

Describes the indexes and other services of the 

company, the best in the field. 


ABSTRACTS 


Magazines which abstract articles on per- 
sonnel problems from other publications are 


Occupations, Personnel Journal, Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene, Management Review, 
and Occupational Therapy and Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Expired abstracting services due mostly to 
the lepsntion and of value occupationally 
are: 

Social Science Abstracts, 1929-32. 

Teachers Journal Abstracts, 1926-32. 

Business Briefs, 1930-31. 

Abstracting services with dates of service 
for current use are: 

Psychological Abstracts, 1927-34 
(Headings of ‘Educational Psychol- 
ogy” and of “Industrial and Person- 
nel Problems.’’) 

Journal of Educational Research, 1928- 
34. 

Loyola Educational Digest, 1924-34. 
(See numbers 374.1, 371.42 and 
615.851.) 

Special abstracting services include: 

Educational Research Service, Circular 
of NEA, 1926-34, for tracing edu- 
cational articles in lay magazines. 

Curriculum Construction Laboratory, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for excellent briefs of best 
occupational studies and books among 
90,000 books and articles briefed 
1910 to date. 

Derring, C. E., “Thesis Abstracts in 
Education for M.A. and Ph.D. De- 
grees,” Teachers College Record, 
March, 1933, for all institutions list- 
ing their theses. 

Abstracts in special fields such as Bi- 
ology, Medicine, Child Development, 
etc. See Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
(See Professional Organizations) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The best reviews for books and studies on 
occupations are found in Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine and in the 
Personnel Journal. 

Other magazines interested in occupa- 
tional problems review books in the follow- 
ing fields: 

Labor: American Federationist 


Manufacturing: Factory Maintenance and Man- 
agement 
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Management: Management Review, Taylor So- 
ciety Bulletin 

Health and Disease: Journal of Industrial Hy- 
giene 

Digests of books and sources of book re- 
views on occupations are found in the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Book Review Digest, H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. 


For popular books reviewed in many maga- 
Evaluates new books in order to assist 


zines. 
librarians in their selection and purchase 
2. Education Index, H. W. Wilson Co., New 


York, under “Book Reviews.” 

For alphabetical list by author and educational 

periodical where reviewed 
3. Wilcox, J. K. Sources of Current Reviews of 
Scientific and Technical Books. John Crerar Li- 
brary Bulletin No. 6. Chicago, John Crerar Li- 
brary, 1930. (Multigraphed.) 
4. Taylor, J. K. Book Reviews. New York, 
Special Libraries Association, Commerce, Science, 
and Technology Groups, 1934. 54 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Books published during 1933-34 in fields of 
science, technology, and business, and arranged by 
occupation and business. 

5. Booklist. New York, American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

A monthly classified review of current books 
for libraries. 

6. Wilson Bulletin for Librarians. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

A monthly. Reviews books recently published 

and those still in press. 


New York, 


DEFINITIONS AND TERMINOLOGY 


In addition to regular dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, and occupational studies, other 
sources for definitions of occupations and 
terminology must be obtained. For hand- 
books and technical dictionaries in an occu- 
pational field, supplement Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books by Einar H. Mose, A Se- 
lected and Annotated List of New Science 
and Technical Reference Books, Reference 
List Number 16, 1931, of the John Crerar 
Library of Chicago. Terms of vocational 
and industrial psychology and statistics are 
best treated briefly by A Student’s Dictionary 
of Psychological Terms (2,000), Antioch 
Press of Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1934, and a 
few new international usages are given by H. 
D. Kitson in “Definitions in Industrial Psy- 
chology,” Personnel Journal, Volume XII, 
October 1933. Terms used in labor prob- 
lems are best described by the Bureau of 
Business Research of Harvard University in 
Labor Terminology, Bulletin 25, 1921. 
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In defining occupations, there is mo one 
carefully compiled dictionary in the United 
States comparable to that of Great Britain's 


Ministry of Labour, Careers, A Dicti 
Occupational Terms A 
treatment, still of is the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics series of 
pamphlets published in 1918 entitled, De- 
scriptions of Occupations, which are based 
on U. S. War Department's work. A sim- 
ilar piece of work from which definitions can 


nary of 
comprehensiv e 


some use 


be made up with little trouble is the Per 
sonnel Classification Board's Preliminary 
Class Specifications of Positions in Field Ser 
ice (106,000) P.C.B., Form Number 18, or 
House Document Number 772, 71st Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., of 1931. Other 


sources covering groups of occupations are 
the following: 


Fifty Business Professions: Kitson, H. D A 
Manual Covering the Use of Career Chart Chi- 
cago, Bureau of Research, 1933 

Business and Finance: Crowell's Dictionary of 
Business and Finance New York, Crowell Co., 
1930. 

Retailing and Business: Wingate, John W. Manual 
of Retail Terms. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1931. 

Labor: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Series of 
Bulletins on Wages and Hours, 1913 on. Some 
have listed separately a table of descriptions or a 
glossary of definitions. See Bulletin 589 for 1933 
as an example 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of 
American Trade Union Bulletin 506, 1929, 218 
pp. Lists functional definition of apprentice for 
admission purpose under each uni 


Occupational Diseases and Therapy: International 


Labour Office, Occupation and Health, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1930 Encyclopedia of Hygiene 
Pathology and Social Welfare, with only first of 


two volumes published 


Kober, G. M., and Hayhurst, E. R. Industrial 
Health. Philadelphia, Pa., P. Blakiston’s Sons & 
Co., 1924. Excellent encyclopedia of occupational 


diseases, hazards, and hygiene. Subject index and 
especially good lists on pages 607-26, 724-32, and 


971-84. Valuable until Volume II of the work 
cited above is published 
Of more pra¢ tical value and local for the United 


States are two publications of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, namely Bulletin 507 of 
1930, Causes of Death by Occupation, and Bulle 
tin 582 of 1933 by L. I. Dublin and R. J. Vane, 
Occupational Hazard 


Professional, scientific, labor and other or- 
ganizations, which often have permanent or 
temporary committees working on termi- 
nology, can be located in the appropriate 
directory. 
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DIRECTORIES, LISTS OF NAMES AND 
OCCUPAT’ INS 

Research workers often need lists of names 
either of experts in vocational guidance and 
personnel work or of persons in certain oc- 
cupations and related businesses for cor- 
respondence, jury method, questionaire, or 
other purposes. Lists of occupations for 
classification and identification purposes are 
also essential. 


Vocational Guidance and Personnel Spe- 
cialists 
The best comprehensive list can be ob- 

tained from the Executive Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Dr. F. C. Smith, who 
indicated that his “office would be glad to 
cooperate in furnishing lists of wy for 
special investigations in the field of gui- 
y woe A briefer list of authorities is the 
list of 106 guidance consultants from all sec- 
tions of the United States. Dr. Smith or 
Professor Arthur J. Jones, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are 
charged with the authority to release it. 
Both lists are only released to recognized re- 
search workers for approved projects of a 
scientific or professional nature. There are 
other special or supplementary lists of the 
following types: 

Directory of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, with vocational psychologists and other 
groups listed separately. 

Patterson's Educational Directory, mentioning a 
few directors of guidance and research and being 
the best for school administrators. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Convention Number, publishing a list of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association's officers 
and trustees, of the 34 branch association secre- 
taries and presidents, and of certain officers of 
related organizations such as American College 
Personnel Association, National Association of 
Deans of Women, National Association of Princi- 
pals of Schools for Girls, Teachers College Per- 
sonnel Association, Personnel Research Federation, 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, and Na- 
tional Federation of Bureaus of Occupations. 
Membership directories published at irregular in- 
tervals by the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation and by the Eastern College Personnel offi- 
cers. The Eighth Annual Convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
has an 8-page list of college officers eligible for 
membership. 
The American Occupational Therapy Association 
Directory of 1933, containing all enrolled in the 
National Register for 1932. 


OCCUPATIONS 


For New York, Pennsylvania and Wyoming, lists 
of 124 licensed “school advisers and counselors” 
in state licensing offices for 1933. 


Labor Offices and Officers 


The most complete directory for most 
purposes is the International Labour Di- 
rectory by the International Labour Office of 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1929. Supplement this 
by the Handbook of Trade Unions, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
506, 1929, for additional information on na- 
tional unions, and by the August issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review for its annual 
“Directory of Labor Offices,” to obtain the 
current officers in government labor depart- 
ments, employment offices, and related 
bodies. Part VI of the 1933 International 
Labour Directory, entitled “Cooperative Or- 
ganization,” is the only part available thus 
far. 


Professional and Business Directories 


Outside of the classified telephone di- 
rectories, there are those for special profes- 
sional and business groups. The most 
thorough of the recent guides to the latter 
is The Mailing List Handbook and Direct 
Advertising Guide, by J. C. Aspley, Dartnell 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1931. It in- 
cludes among many others, Poor’s Manuals, 
Dun and Bradstreet’s Reference Books and 
Detailed Reports, Moody's Analyses of In- 
vestments, and Kelly’s Directories. The list 
is clearly annotated and classified into over 
80 businesses and occupations, but must be 
checked for newer directories against these 
three lists: 

Aspley, J. C. The Sales Manager's Handbook, 
1934, on pages 757-766. 


Public Affairs Information Service under “Direc- 
tories” in all issues. 


Wilcox, J. K. The State Industrial and Manufac- 
turing Directories, Chicago, John Crerar Library 
Reference List No. 21, 1932, and its supplements. 

For those who can afford the service, the 
best companies for getting up lists of names 
in any occupation are Buckeley, Dement and 
Company of Chicago; W. S. Ponton, Inc., 
New York (9,000 lists); Poor Publishing 
Company, New York; and R. L. Polk and 
Company, New York and Detroit (8,000 
lists). The latter compiles “Vocational and 
Local Lists” in 75 vocations and “‘acts as a 
sales agent for all directories published.” 
Each of the four companies puts out catalogs 
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| containing other valuable data on these lists 


band 


lo Aa a ie 


vaio 


the directories. Most valuable for 
membership lists both for business and em- 
ployers’ organizations and for a few profes- 
sional organizations is May E. Jameson, 
Association Membership Lists, by a special 
committee of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. 345 Hudson Street, New York, 1934. 
The 337 lists, a few confidential ones ex- 
cepted, are on file for use at one of four 
special libraries in New York City. In ad- 


} dition to lists of employers’ organizations 


fe WAP Ate 


* = ya 


found in J. C. Aspley’s two handbooks and 
the above list, there is the Commercial and 
Industrial Organizations, Domestic Com- 
merce Series Number 5, by the United 
States Department of Commerce, which is 
reported to be publishing sometime late in 
1934 a new edition including 4,000 national 
organizations only (local and state in 1931 
edition). All these give names, addresses, 
and pertinent information about each or- 
ganization. 

Special libraries are not only important 
sources, but sometimes the only sources for 
important occupational information. The 
1925 directory, Special Libraries, long anti- 
quated by the depression curtailments, is 
soon to be replaced [late in 1934] by the 
Special Libraries Association, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York. To aid in keeping one 
up to date, there are also more recent local 
directories for Boston, New York City, and 
California, and the issues of their national 
monthly, Special Libraries, indexed in In- 
dustrial Arts Index and Public Affairs In- 
formation Service and published at the 
above address. 


Occupations 

For governmental service see Preliminary 
Class Specifications of Positions in Field 
Service, Personnel Classification Boards, 
Form Number 18, 1931, with 106,000 posi- 
tions. 

For complete list of 20,000 occupations 
see “Alphabetical Index of Occupations” 
and “Classified Index of Occupations,” U. S. 
Census of 1930. 

For a most scholarly brief list of 550 
classified occupations see W. E. Parker in 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, October 1933. (List expanded to 655 
in forthcoming bibliography.) 

For a list of 118 unusual occupations see 
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Ryder, V., and Doust, H. B., Make Your 
Own Job, New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1933. 

For the best Hollerith coding of occupa- 
tions write to Wharton School of Business 
and Finance, Philadelphia. See also above, 
U. S. Census publications, “Alphabetical In- 
dex of Occupations” or “Classified Index of 
Occupations” of 1930 

For running down occupational groups in 
a mailing list or otherwise see Headings and 
Related Headings jor Classified Tele phone 
Directories, R. H. Donnelley Corporation, 
New York, 1932, and later revisions 

For a list of hazardous occupations see 
the appendix of United States Bureau of 
Laboratory Statistics Bulletin, Number 582, 
1933, Occupational Hazards 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, gives the best editorial comment 
for the field generally under “In Our Opin 
ion” and other headings. The Personnel 
Journal is more concerned with industrial 
psychology and research Editorials in 
School Review and the occasional news notes 
in School and Society more often comment 
from the general educational point of view 
than other magazines. Magazines for spe- 
cial groups which frequently comment on 
occupational and personnel problems are 
American Federationist for labor, Occupa 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation for 
medical profession, Management Review for 
the employer, Survey of Current Business for 
business and employment conditions by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
New Outlook in a monthly column by Berta 
Crone on “Occupations—Today and Tomor- 
row” for general comment on occupational 
trends, and Journal of Business Education 
for commercial education. 


HISTORY 
1. White House Conf on Child Health and 
Protection, Report of the Subcommittee on Voca 
tional Guidance. “Occupational Studies,” pp. 89- 
93. New York, Century Co., 1931. 

A brief account of the development of occu- 
pational studies and research. 

2. Viteles, M. Industrial Psychology, Chapter V, 
pp. 40-57. New York, W. W. Norton, 1932. 

A more inclusive account of the development of 
personnel and occupational research and allied 
helds. 

3. A Directory of Personnel Research 
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OCCUPATIONS 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 518, 
1930. 

Gives brief, historical development of each with 
their research accomplishments. 


4. John M. Brewer, of Harvard University, is 
now preparing a history of vocational guidance. 


INDEXES AND BOOK LISTS 
Lay Literature 
1. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 1900- 
34. Vol. 1-34. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 

Most important and most used current index for 
general purposes. Lists material under 28 voca- 
tional guidance, personnel, and retail headings. 
Covers 127 lay and general educational periodicals. 
2. International Index to Periodicals, 1913-34. 
Vol. 1-19. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 

Supplements Readers’ Guide, giving more labor, 
psychological, and statistical articles. Fifteen 
headings of value. 

3. U.S. Catalog. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1933. 

Lists practically all books in English language 
and is a 5-year supplement to the 1928 edition 
covering books in print, January 1, 1928. The 
Cumulative Book Index, a world list of these 
books, is the annual current supplement and is 
also published monthly except in August. 


General Occupational Fields 
1. Industrial Arts Index, 1913-34. Vol. 1-21. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 

Best for occupational information generally, with 
material under 14 headings and under names of 
most types of occupations and businesses which 
treat such topics as bibliography, ethics, em- 
ployes, salaries, etc. Stresses periodicals on 
finance, business, applied science, and labor. 


2. Education Index, 1929-34. Vol. 1-5. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co. 

Covers Occupations, Personnel Journal, Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, and most 
journals dealing with professional training, as 
Journal of Business Education for business train- 
ing. Readers’ Guide for 1900-29, Readers’ Guide 
Supplement for 1907-19, and International Index, 
1920-28, previously covered this field. 

3. Public Affairs Information Service, 1915-34. 
New York. 

Supplements above two publications. Lists ma- 
terial under 16 headings of occupational informa- 
tion and related fields. Covers labor and indus- 
trial personnel magazines best. Excellent for gov- 
ernment documents, pamphlets, educational legis- 
lation, and much material not appearing in pub- 
lished form. 

4. Index to Labor Articles, 1926-34. New York, 
Rand School of Social Science. 

An index to selected articles in 128 periodicals 
of the United States and foreign countries. Pub- 
lished ten times a year. 

5. Mamagement Index, 1923-34. New York, 
American Management Association. 

Materials on all types of management problems. 
Refer especially to Personnel Series. Also see 
Management Review. 


6. Catalogue of Public Documents, 1895-1934 
U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 
D. C. Biennial volumes and monthly lists. 

“Comprehensive index” to all U. S. Government 
publications with occupational material under 
eight headings. 


Special Occupational Fields 

Indexes with valuable occupational mate 
rial are available in the following fields 
agriculture, archeology, art, dentistry, dra. 
matics, engineering, law, library work, medi 
cine, mining, science, and social science 
Refer to the previous guides under “‘Bibli 
ographies of Special Sources” to locate spe 
cific publications such as Agricultural Index 
Art Index, and the others. 


NEWS NOTES 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance. 
Magazine, with its sections on “Keeping the 
Record,” “Events—Before and After’’ and 
the occasional ‘Calendar of Coming Events” 
keeps one well informed from the vocational 
guidance and personnel point of view. How- 
ever, on a broader scale the Personnel Jour 
nal has ‘“‘News Notes’”’ on Vocational Gui 
dance, Management, Education, Civil Ser- 
vice, and Industrial Relations, together with 
an occasional ‘Calendar of Events.”’ 

In the related fields, the Monthly Labor 
Review, Management Review, Journal of 
Business Education, and Journal of Educa- 
tional Research have pertinent information 


regularly. 
PERIODICALS 


Occupations has replaced the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine as the official organ of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the National Occupational Conference, 
and cooperating personnel agencies. Its 
special services include news items of branch 
associations and of events in the occupational 
world, legislative review, brief biographies 
of contributors, calendar of coming events, 
editorial comment, book reviews, abstracts, 
eo reports of research under 
way, and articles on all phases of vocational 
guidance, especially those which are con- 
cerned with occupational research and in- 
formation. This and the Personnel ]curnal 
form the best magazines for persons in oc- 
cupational research, and they are found in 
the Education Index. The Personnel Jour- 
nal is a journal of industrial psychology and 
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rsonnel, featuring reports of research, 
-ws notes on vocational guidance, manage- 
ent, education, civil service, and industrial 
lations, a calendar of events, book reviews 
d abstracts of current labor, business, pro- 
ssional, and popular periodical articles. 

More general treatment in educational 
agazines is found in School and Society, 
chool Review, and Teachers College Record. 


The frequency of several types of gui- 
ance articles in Industrial Arts and Voca- 
ional Education, Personnel Journal, School 
nd Society, School Review, and Vocational 
suidance Magazine (now Occupations, the 
‘ocational Guidance Magazine,) was te- 
ported by G. N. Kefauver and R. M. Davis, 
‘Investigations in Guidance,” Occupations, 
November 1933, XII:22. 

| Magazines in related fields which more 
Hfrequently feature articles useful in occupa- 
itional research are Monthly Labor Review, 
‘Bulletins of the United States Bureau of 
jLabor Statistics, American Labor Legislation 
‘Review, Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, Taylor Society Bulletins, Management 
Review, Journal of Business Education, Oc- 


| cupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Jour- 


nal of Industrial Hygiene, Journal of Adult 
Education, Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Federal Reserve 
Bulletins and Journal of American Statistical 


| Association. Popular magazines which pub- 
| lish articles frequently or regularly are New 


Outlook and American Magazine. 
Lists of periodicals by which one may find 


| the magazines for a particular occupation or 
| industry are the following: 


1. N. W. Ayer and Sons. Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals. Philadelphia, Pa., N. W. 
Ayer and Sons, 1934. 

The most complete except for house organs. 

Labor well represented. Classified by occupation, 
industry, and class of magazine. 
2. Ulrich, Carolyn F. Periodicals Directory. A 
Classified Guide to a Selected List of Current 
Periodicals, Foreign and Domestic. New York, 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1932. 

Classified primarily by industry or occupation. 
Check against Ayer’s for new and out-of-print 
periodicals. 6,000 titles. 

3. Wright, John Howie. A Directory of House 
Organs. Postage and the Mailbag, Incorporated, 
68 - 35th Street, Brooklyn, New York, 1931. 

Fills gap left by Ayer’s. Kept up to date by 
section in monthly magazine, Postage and the 
Mailbag. Alphabetized by title and classified by 
57 professions and business occupations. Lists 
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house organs according to purpose, with 356 out 
of 2,938 for employes only 

4. For best brief list of 300 periodicals classified 
by over 100 businesses or occupations, see Manley, 
Marian C., Business Magazines Classified by Sub- 
jects, Newark, N. J., Public Library, 1933. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Per- 
sonnel Research Agencies, Bulletin Number 
518, 1930, lists about 300 organizations 
classified completely and annotated as to his- 
tory, research, and publications. The Voca- 
tional Guidance volume of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
1932, through its bibliography on pages 107 
36, extends the above list with its 47 organ- 
izations recorded for occupational research. 
The latest additions to the master group are 
periodically reported in Occupations, the 


Vocational Guidance Magazine, under ‘Re- 
ports of Current Research.” Two organ 
izations of first importance started since 


1932 are the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, described in the June and October 1933 
issues of Occupations, and the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions organized in 1934 with Professor H 
D. Kitson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as president. A brief list of the 
most active professional guidance and per- 
sonnel associations with their officers is lo- 
cated in the convention number of Occu pa- 
tions, February 1934. 

The fullest list of all educational associa 
tions with the names and addresses of of 
ficers is in the Educational Directory of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Covering a wide variety of public and pri- 
vate agencies related to business and eco- 
nomic research, and furnishing data of first 
importance upon occupations, is an annual 
directory of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Marketing Research Sources, Do- 
mestic Commerce Series Number 55 of 1932, 
formerly known as Marketing Research 
Agencies. Of value in studying recent 
trends in certain occupations or industries 
are the varied and amazingly specialized ser- 
vices offered by clipping bureaus. For this 
purpose the Mailing List Handbook of J. C. 
Aspley has been — in Organization and 
in number of items by the Directory of Press 
Clipping Bureaus and its supplement of 
J. K. Wilcox, John Crerar Library Reference 
List Number 19, Chicago, 1932. 








OCCUPATIONS 


RESEARCH COMPLETED 


Most occupational studies for schools ap- 

pear in educational research, of which there 
are two general sources: 
Monroe, Walter S. Ten Years of Educational Re- 
search, 1918-27. Bulletin No. 42, Urbana, IIl., 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, 1928. 367 pp. 


U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education. Bulletin Numbers 
22 (1928), 36 (1929), 23 (1930), 13 (1931), 
16 (1932), and 6 (1933), Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office. 

Materials appear under “Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance” about a year after publication. 

A group of excellent sources for general 
purposes is the Review of Educational Re- 
search published since 1931 by the American 
Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., especially Volume III, Number 3, 
June, 1933, Pupil Personnel, Guidance and 
Counseling; and Journal of Educational Re- 
search with its reports and abstracts. The 
next corresponding number of the Review of 
Rhediond Research can be expected in 
1936. 

For research lists with occasional occupa- 
tional studies by city schools, state depart- 
ments of education, and other educational 
groups, refer to Eleanor M. Witmer, ““Edu- 
cational Research—A _ Bibliography of 
Sources Useful in Determining Researches 
Completed or Under Way,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, January, 1932, 33:335-40. 

Since 1912, the U. S. Library of Congress 
has published broadly classified Lists of 
American Doctoral Dissertations, with Vol- 
ume I going back several years. C. E. Der- 
ring’s article gives one of the best clues to 
other lists of master’s and doctor’s publica- 
tions (see ““Abstracts’”) in education. Of 
special interest is a list by the Special Re- 
search Committee of the 24th Manual Arts 
Conference entitled Annotated List of 800 
Graduate Theses and Dissertations in Indus- 
trial-Arts Education and Vocational-Indus- 
trial Education Accepted by Institutions of 
Higher Learning in the United States, 1892- 
1933, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 1933. 
89 pp. The bibliographies cover this field 
of occupational studies thoroughly to date 
of publication. 

R useful classified bibliography on recent 
omer in related fields from 92 institutions 
or 1929 to 1931 on unemployment, wages, 


hours, business education, and other topics i: 
Economic and Business Research in Amer; 
can Colleges and Universities published by 
the Business Research Council in 1932. 

The National Occupational Conference i; 
now collecting information on researche: 
completed. 


RESEARCHES UNDER WAY 


Witmer’s article mentioned under “Com. 
pleted Researches” is the best guide for edu 
cational researches. Certain sources deserve 
special mention. The Journal of Educational 
Research publishes an annual list by Carter 
V. Good in its January number and scattered 
announcements in its news notes of each is- 
sue. Occupations in its October 1933 and 
March 1934 issues in the “NOC Clearing 
House” section initiated a service called 
“Current Research” listing research projects 
under way regarding occupational adjust- 
ment. Professor Cleo Murtland of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Chairman of the 
Occupational Research Section of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association has 
information on occupational studies being 
undertaken. The National Society for the 
Study of Education in 1933 has “under con- 
sideration” a yearbook on “Education in 
Relation to Vocations” which, if it is initi- 
ated in the next year or so, would not be 
ready for completion “before perhaps 1938.” 


RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS 


The best source for suggestions is in Oc- 
cupations in “The Story of NOC,” June 
1933, pages 31-45, and October 1933, pages 
29-42. In the same magazine see the fol- 
lowing: 

“Creative Group Thinking.” The Northeastern 


Conference on Vocational Guidance, November 
1933. Recommendations on pages 37-38. 


Gooch, W. I. “Occupational Information: Neg- 
lected Fields in the Available Literature.” March 
1934, in summary, page 37, and chart, page 33. 
“NOC Clearing House, Current Research.” Oc- 
tober 1933 and March 1934 issues. 

Kefauver, G. N., and Davis, Albert M. “Investi- 
ations in Guidance.” November 1933, page 21 
or “additional lines of investigation in guidance 
deemed needed.” 

For occupational studies, the Vocational 
Guidance volume of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection gives 
suggestions on occupational studies under 
“Trends,” page 91, and Arthur J. Jones in 
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AIDS TO OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 


? 

Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill, New 
FY ork, 1930, on page 246 tells of ‘Needs for 
iSupplementary Material.” 

Of value in this field are some of the 
Sreferences listed under ‘Need of Personnel 
SResearch”’ and “Need of Occupational In- 
S formation” in W. H. Cowley, The Personnel 
5 Bibliographical Index, Bureau of Education, 
SOhio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
51932. 

S Many directly and indirectly related prob- 
}lems for research are found in H. J. Smith, 
| 1,000 Problems in Industrial Education, pub- 
ilished by the University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1931. 90 pp. 
One of the fine features in each area of 
Ruth Strang’s Personal Development and 
Guidance in Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is in sections such as ‘‘Further Investigations 
Needed” from which valuable suggestions 
can be culled. 


STATISTICS 


The best single source is in the scattered 
references of O. Milton Hall's bibliography 
on How Occupational Trends Are Studied 
in the February 1934 issue of Occupations. 
Excellent guides to business sources are 
found in M. C. Manley’s Business Informa- 
tion—Keys to Special Fields by the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library, New 
Jersey, 1934. This library and the John 
Crerar Library of Chicago are the leaders in 
making such information available in guides 
and bibliographies. Both are members of 
the Special Libraries Association (see “Di- 
rectories”) which published Guides to 
Business Facts and Figures by Grace A. Eng 
land in 1933 when they listed 175 impor- 
tant statistical compilations, handbooks, in- 
dexes, glossaries and bibliographies, em- 
phasizing less known business references. 

For salaries, cost of living, and other 
commodity price statistics, refer to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce publication of 
1931 called Price Sources, valuable for un- 
employment, wage, cost of living, security, 
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and other business indices over a period of 
years. For sources to bring these up to date, 
one of the best single sources is the Stand 


ard Trade and Securities Publication of 
Standard Statistics Corporation, New York, 
entitled Base Book of Standard Statistic 

Volume 63, of January 15, and its supple- 
ments, Volume 72 of April 27, 1934, and 
the current volumes. In locating sources of 
wage scales and in studying t trends, 
United Typothetae of America of Washing 
ton, D. C., in its Mont/ y Sheet under the 


> 


heading “Wage Scales Where Reported” is 
a valuable source. 


Mentioned in previously listed sources in 
this guide, but deserving special comment, 
is Bulletin 541 of U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Handbook of Labor Stat 1931 
edition. Of even more value are the o 
cupational statistics of the U. S. < 
Bureau: Volumes on Populatio 
volumes IV and V, dealing with O 


tions; on Unemployment volumes I and II 
on Manu 


covering 1930 and 1931 censuses 

factures, biennial volumes on odd years with 
pertinent sections on employes ai ocupa 
tions, earnings and hours of lab 

Mines and Quarries, a decennial census giv 

ing statistics on employes and occupation 


activities 


earnings and employment 

Yearbooks and similar publications such 
as The American Labor Yearbook, last pub 
lished in 1932 by Rand School of Social 
Science, and Handbook of Adult Ea ! 
in the United States, published first 
American Association of Adult Ed 
in 1934, contain valuable occupational in 
formation of a statistical nature. Other like 
publications can be located in guides such 
as Mudge or Wilcox or in indexes, usually 
under the title of the occupation 

In addition to death rate figures of the 
U. S. Census, the Actuarial Society of 
America in New York published, in 1928, 
its Joint Occupational Study which gave 
data for over 100 occupations from ordinary 


life policy holders. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN EPITOME 


Pre-Views of an Experimental Project in Occupational Information 
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fis completion of the manuscript for 
Books About Jobs by W. E. Parker, 
with its 8,500 titles, marks the first step 
in NOC’s program to provide more ade- 
quate information about occupations. Be- 
fore proceeding in the direction of ex- 
haustive original investigations, it has 
seemed expedient to ascertain in more de- 
tail how thoroughly certain occupations 
have been covered already. NOC has 
therefore asked several persons, experi- 
enced in occupational research, each to 
examine all of the available literature on 
a singie occupation and to prepare a com- 
posite abstract of it. 

The results have been both encourag- 
ing and discouraging: encouraging be- 
cause each of the abstracters did a con- 
scientious and intelligent job, because cer- 
tain facts not generally known were re- 
vealed through the abstracts, and because 
the relative adequacy or inadequacy of 
available literature has clearly indicated 
areas in which original investigations 
need to be undertaken; discouraging be- 
cause the abstracts have shown much of 
the literature to be inadequate, inaccu- 
rate, and out of date, and because many 
of the abstracts therefore present an in- 
complete picture of the occupation. 

The abstracts have served their purpose 
in revealing the relative adequacy of 
available literature, and thus in helping 
NOC to form an intelligent program for 
future investigation. There now arises 
the question as to whether or not the ab- 
stracts would be useful to counselors and 
others engaged in occupational research. 
In order to explore the possibility of such 


utility, two of the abstracts are here re- 
printed, with comments by the abstracters 
on the adequacy of the available informa- 
tion. 

Additional abstracts will be printed in 
the future issues of this magazine or in a 
series of leaflets if there is sufficient de- 
mand to justify their publication. The 
editors will be grateful for comments 
from readers in reply to any of the fol- 
lowing questions. Would you like to 
have a few more abstracts similar to those 
presented here published in the maga- 
zine? Would you like NOC to go ahead 
with its tentative plan for publishing a 
leaflet series of abstracts relating to sev- 
eral hundred different occupations? (Of 
course the abstracts appearing in the mag- 
azine could be reprinted as part of the 
leaflet or pamphlet series.) Would such 
abstracts help you to accumulate more oc- 
cupational information than it would be 
possible for you to accumulate without 
them? Have you learned from the two 
here printed anything that you did not 
already know? Do they contain any in- 
formation which could wisely be omitted? 
Do they omit anything which should be 
included? Do you prefer the complete 
bibliographies, with selected references 
indicated by asterisks, or would you 
rather have listed only the five or ten best 
books? For what particular groups of 
persons should the abstracts be prepared 
—that is, for what particular uses and 
users? What suggestions have you to 
make regarding form or style of presenta- 
tion, either as to language or as to typog- 
raphy and format? 
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The Occupation of Vocational Counselor 


Harry D. 


The Aim of the Vocational Counselor 

“To assist the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and 
progress in it” (6).’ 


Where Does the Vocational Counselor 

Work? 

In schools (mainly secondary), col- 
leges, trade and professional schools; in 
social service organizations such as YM 
and YWCA and settlement houses; and 
in private philanthropic organizations 
(12, 13, 14, 20). A new field giving 
promise of some openings is the Federal- 
State Employment Service. Positions in 
this service are as follows: state director 
and assistant director, manager of local 
office, field supervisor, senior interviewer, 
junior interviewer (28). A few persons 
operate private commercial bureaus of 
vocational guidance. 


Duties Performed by the Vocational Coun- 

selor 

These vary somewhat according to the 
type of institution in which the counselor 
serves. Duties performed by counselors 
in secondary schools, arranged roughly 
according to frequency of mention in the 
literature are: interviewing and counsel- 
ing individuals on vocational problems, 
interviewing and counseling pupils re- 
garding educational problems (particular- 
ly program planning and failure in school 
subjects), teaching,® interviewing teach- 
ers regarding cases, interviewing parents, 
interviewing welfare organizations, teach- 
ing classes in occupations, placement in 
jobs, collecting information about occu- 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography. 

2In addition to counseling, the majority of 
school counselors—70 per cent, according to one 
investigation (6)—<devote a part of their time to 
teaching some academic subject. 
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pations, testing pupils, administrative 
duties, record keeping and other clerical 
work, interviewing employers, follow-up 
of pupils, orienting new pupils, interpret- 
ing test scores, issuing work-certificates, 
arranging vocational conferences with 
persons engaged in specific occupations, 
making reports, arranging publicity on 
behalf of the guidance program (1, 6, 8, 
9, 10, 24). 

As will be observed, many of these 
duties have to do with educational gui- 
dance; with this in mind, the New York 
City Board of Education and New York 
State Education Department have changed 
the title to and educational 
counselor.” 

Some of the duties performed by voca- 
tional counselors in colleges are indicated 
by Blake (4). Those named by her are 
found in the above list. 

Records are not available showing the 
exact duties performed by vocational 
counselors in social service institutions. 

Duties of counselors (variously called 


“vocational 


“placement counselors” or “‘‘interview 
ers’) in the Federal-State Employment 
Service are specified as follows: ‘‘Inter- 


view and registration of applicants for 
employment and evaluation of their occu- 
pational qualifications; receipt of orders 
for workers, with as complete specifica- 
tions as possible; selection and referral of 
applicants to prospective employers; 
maintenance of the required records; fur- 
nishing reliable employment information 
to both applicants and employers; visit- 
ing employers and their plants in order 
to inform employers about the service and 
be informed as to the general and specific 
needs of employers; attendance at perti- 
nent local meetings and talks before 
groups when desirable” (28). 











OCCUPATIONS 


Qualifications Specified 

(a) Traits of personality. Words used 
in the literature to characterize the ideal 
counselor are: unselfishness, leadership, 
scientific, objective, spirit of service, love 
for humanity, ability to work with men 
and women and to inspire and keep the 
confidence of boys and girls, ability to 
meet people and to take the initiative. 
Preferable age limits, 25-40 (2, 6, 12, 
17, 24). 

(6) Experience. The Subcommittee 
on Vocational Guidance, of the White 
House Conference, after sending a ques- 
tionaire to 205 leaders in vocational gui- 
dance, recommended: 5 years of experi- 
ence in work such as industrial, commer- 
cial, or professional; teaching or other 
work in schools; social case work or visit- 
ing teacher service; work on local sur- 
veys (5, 6, 15, 25). 

(c) Training. The most definite speci- 
fications on this point are those set by the 
New York State Education Department 
(endorsed by the Subcommittee on Voca- 
tional Guidance of the White House 
Conference): Graduation from an ap- 
proved four-year high school and the 
possession of a permanent certificate to 
teach; or in lieu of the latter, four years 
of college work. Specific courses as 
follows: principles of teaching, educa- 
tional psychology, educational measure- 
ments, 6 points; educational and voca- 
tional guidance, 2 points; sociology, eco- 
nomics and principles of secondary edu- 
cation, 2 points each; analysis of the in- 
dividual and counseling, 2 points; studies 
and research in educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities, 4 points; labor prob- 
lems, legislation and employment condi- 
tions, 2 points; psychological tests in gui- 
dance, 2 points; principles of vocational 
education, 2 points. Also 6 credit hours 
elected from the following: social prob- 
lems and case work, seminar in occupa- 


tional and educational information, the 
junior high school, mental hygiene, per- 
sonnel administration, philosophy of edu- 
cation, industrial history (6, 10, 12, 13 
18, 20, 23, 25, 26). 

A phase of training which is empha- 
sized by several writers is field work (3 
6, 7, 11, 15, 19, 27). 

Of 105 counselors investigated by the 
White House Conference, 50 per cent 
possessed the Bachelor’s degree and 25 
per cent the Master’s degree (6). 


Salary 

“Contacts with school counselors in 
various sections of the country indicate an 
average beginning salary (presupposing 
teaching experience) between $1900 and 
$2000, with yearly increments under nor- 
mal conditions of $75 to $100. In many 
instances the counselor is on the sam 


salary scale as regular teachers. In a few 
cities, on a higher scale. The average 
present salary reported was between 


$2400 and $2500” (12). 


How to Secure a Position 

“Often a school administrator who 
wishes to start some work in vocational 
guidance in his school selects a teacher 
on his staff who has shown outstanding 
ability to work with students and who 
makes good contacts with other teachers 
and with parents. Such a teacher is then 
advised to obtain the necessary training. 
A beginning counselor may expect to 
teach some academic subject in addition 
to counseling’ (12, 18). 

Two states (New York and Pennsyl- 
vania) issue the license, vocational coun- 
selor. After fulfilling the requirements 
mentioned above, the applicant in New 
York is granted a “‘limited” license; on 
completion of three years of successful 
service, he is granted a permanent license. 
At least 21 city boards of education have 
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OCCUPATIONS 


persons in every school whose duties should be to 
know each child's individual problem and to help 
him plan for his vocational future.” 


9. Cunliffe, R. B. Guidance Practice in New 
Jersey. New Brunswick, Rutgers University, 
Studies in Education No. 2, 1931, 31 pp. 
Free. 

Report of an investigation of guidance activities 
in 188 high schools of New Jersey. 
*10. Edgerton, A. H. Vocational Guidance 
and Counseling. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1926, 213 pp. 


Report of an investigation covering the activities 
of counselors in 143 cities. Chapters III and IV 
show the number who perform the various duties, 


and the number with various types of experience 
and training. 

11. Edgerton, A. H. ‘The Need for a Co- 
operative Training Program for School 
Counselors.” Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
V, 7, April 1927, 309-313. 

Describes a plan operated at the University of 
Wisconsin through which prospective vocational 
counselors are placed in positions off the campus 
for contact with occupational activities. 


*12. Filene, C. (ed.) Careers for Women. 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1934, 
rev. ed., 620 pp. $3. 

“The Vocational Counselor in Public Schools,” 
pp. 235-241, written by M. E. Lincoln, describes the 
work of the counselor, opportunities, qualifications 
and training needed. Good bibliography. 


13. Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Education. Vocational and Educational Gui- 
dance as a Professional Career. Cambridge, 
Mass., 20 pp. Free. 


Contains list of positions in guidance, conditions 
of success and training courses recommended. 


*14. Hatcher, O. L. (ed.) Occupations for 
Women. Atlanta, Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance, 1927, 527 pp. 


In discussing about 35 fields of work open to 
women, the authors treat the vocational counselor 
in schools on pp. 373-387; in colleges, pp. 388-407 ; 
describe duties and opportunities, qualifications 
and training. 


15. Hayes, Mary H. S. “Training Coun- 
selors by yt comemge Personnel Jour- 
nal, X, 5, February 1932, 329-334. 


Describes a program of training through which 
exceptionally well qualified persons were granted 
traveling fellowships for a year during which they 
worked in organizations in various parts of the 
country: bureaus of vocational guidance in schools 
and colleges, charitable organizations, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, etc. 


16. Hutcherson, G. E. “What Experience 
Should the Counselor Have?” Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, IX, 8, May 1931, 33 
340, 

Statement of the types of experience which v: 
tional counselors in schools should have had. 

17. Jones, W. B. “Traits of Vocational 
Counselors.” Vocational Guidance Magazine 
IX, 8, May 1931, 348-353. 

Outlines a method for use in analyzing the trait: 
desired in counselors. A preliminary applicatio: 
disclosed traits as follows: breadth of interest, « 
operation, refinement, magnetism, and consider 
ateness. 

18. Kitson, H. D. “Training for Voca 
tional Counselors.”” Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, V, 7, April 1927, 313-315. 

A suggested curriculum constructed on a func 
tional basis. 

19. Kitson, H. D. “An Interneship for Vo- 
cational Counselors.” Teachers College 
Record, XXX, 7, April 1929, 703-708. 

Describes a phase of the professional training 

of vocational counselors in effect at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, in which students who 
have already received theoretical training do super- 
vised work in organizations which carry on voca- 
tional guidance. 
20. Kitson, H. D. “What General Educa- 
tion and Specific Training Should the Coun- 
selor Have?”’ Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, IX, 8, May 1931, 341-342. 

Advocates that the work of vocational counselor 
constitutes a distinct profession. Training, there- 
fore, should be of professional (graduate) grade. 
Outlines a professional training program based on 
functional analysis of duties performed by coun- 
selors. 

*21. Kitson, H. D. “Opportunities in Vo- 
cational Guidance.” Teachers College 
Record, XXXI, 8, May 1930, 764-772. 

Discusses types of positions open to trained vo- 
cational counselors, types of training necessary, 
and methods of obtaining positions. 

22. Kitson, H. D. “The Vocational Coun- 
selor.”” Independent Woman, XII, 2, Febru- 
ary 1933, 54-55; 79. 

Indicates the opportunities of women in the field 
of vocational guidance. Some reference to outstand- 
ing counselors in the United States. 

23. Myers, G. E. “A Training Program for 
Vocational Counselors.” Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, V, 7, April 1927, 315-318. 

Suggests desirable pre-professional courses of 
an undergraduate grade, to be followed (after some 
experience as a teacher) by graduate study in so- 
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OCCUPATION 


ciology, economics, psychology, education, and the 
techniques used in vocational guidance. 
*24. Myers, G. E. “What Should Be the 
Duties of the Counselor?’’ Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, 1X, 8, May 1931, 343-347. 
On the basis of diary records kept by vocational 
counselors the author lists the duties actually per- 
formed. 
25. New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Qualifications of Teachers of Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance. Albany, 
New York, 1930, 4 pp. Free. 
26. Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. Standards for the Classification of 
Secondary Schools, Bulletin 59. Harrisburg, 
Pa., September 1931, pp. 76-78. Free. 
Describes two types of certificates: (a) a certifi- 
cate validated to teach guidance; (b) a certificate 
of guidance counseling (not mandatory). 
27. Pratt, A. B. “Training for Educational 
and Vocational Counselors from the Stand- 
point of the Field Worker.” Vocational 
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Guidance Magazine, V, 7, April 1927, 318 
322. 
Stresses the value of work th 


training of the counselor 


28. U. S. Department of Labor, Employment 


Service. Personnel of the State Employment 
Service. July 6, 1933, 16 pp ~ Mimeo- 
gtaphed. Free. 

Specifications of the personne f the | 


State Employment Service 


Comment on Sources 


In general the source materials consulted 
in preparing the abstract of the literature on 
the occupation of vocational 
seemed to be based on sound experience and 
close acquaintance with the counselor's job 
They agreed among themselves quite closely 
a fact which constitutes internal evidence of 
their validity. 


counselor 


The Occupation of Plumber 


CHARLES A. and WILLIAM L. PROSSER 


What Does a Plumber Do? 

The plumber installs in unfinished 
buildings all rough piping for bathrooms, 
toilets, culinary equipment, and interior 
drainage (16,11). He lays lines of pipe 
for water and sewer systems (3, 16, 18, 
21, 22, 23). He installs and connects in 
finished buildings fixtures such as bath- 
tubs, toilets, sinks, filters, meters, tanks, 
showers, wash basins, and the like. He 
hunts for leaks, and makes repairs in old 
buildings, opens plugged-up drains, stops 
leaks in pipes and sewage systems, and 
repairs bathroom and other 4xtures (3, 
11, 16, 18, 21, 22, 23). 


What Operations Does He Perform? 
Among the things most frequently 
mentioned as part of the plumber’s work 
are measuring buildings and pipes (3, 
8, 11, 16, 22); cutting pipe (3, 8, 11, 
22); bending pipe (3, 11); cutting 
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threads for screw connections (2, 3, 8, 
11, 22, 26); making connections (2, 8, 
11, 23); wiping joints, which consists of 
scraping, fitting pipe connections, and 
wiping the connection with melted solder 
and a cloth (2, 8, 11, 23); packing joints 
(8, 11); brazing (23); and 
caulking soil pipe (3, 11, 22). 

In performing these operations, the 
plumber works almost entirely with hand 
tools (3,11). There are very few labor- 
saving machines in the business, and 
these are confined to a few of the larger 
shops (11). In installing and connect- 
ing pipes and fixtures, the plumber may 
also be called upon to do some simple 
sheet metal, electrical, concrete, or even 
carpenter work (26). Because the op- 
erations are very similar, plumbing 1s 
closely associated with steam fitting and 
gas fitting, and the plumber usually does 
some of both (2, 11, 18). 


joints 
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What Is Known as to the Abilities and 

Qualifications Required? 

Any youth entering the plumbing busi- 
ness will succeed in proportion as he has 
good health, strength, and endurance (2, 
3, 16, 18, 23, 26); is interested in the 
work (23); is of a mechanical, or even 
inventive turn of mind (3, 8, 10, 11, 26, 
28); likes to work with tools (2, 8, 10, 
18); has a good mind (18, 23) and is 
mentally alert (18, 23); is industrious 
and persevering (23); gets along well 
with other people (23); and is thorough, 
accurate, and careful as a workman (3, 
7). While he must be able to use a wide 
variety of hand tools (2, 8, 11, 18), no 
very great manipulative skill is necessary, 
such as is required in the machine trades 


(11). 


What Preparation Is Necessary to Enter the 

Occupation and to Advance in It? 

The minimum age for entering the 
trade is now roughly about 18 years (2, 
3, 26), and the learning period of helper 
and apprentice is from 3 to 4 years (3, 
11, 26). Most learners enter the busi- 
ness without any previous training or ex- 
perience. They learn through some com- 
bination of experience, self study, and ex- 
tension instruction in evening, part-time, 
or home-study schools (2, 18). 

To be successful, the plumber must 
know the names, grades, and uses of all 
the materials, tools, appliances, and fix- 
tures he uses in his work, and understand 
all the operations to be performed (16). 
He must become familiar with state laws 
and codes relative to plumbing (16, 25). 
In order to advance, he must acquire a 
working knowledge of hydraulics (16, 
18); sanitation and the action of bacteria 
(3, 6, 11, 16, 18, 23, 28); the science 
of plumbing as a practical application of 
principles and laws of physics and chem- 
istry (3, 6, 10, 11, 16, 23, 28); plan and 


blueprint reading (3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 23) 
the figuring and mathematics required in 
the trade (1, 3, 10, 11, 16, 23, 28); the 
estimating of materials, prices, and other 
costs of jobs (2, 18); some simple book 
keeping, commercial law, and useful busi- 
ness forms (4); and the correct use of 
simple English (1, 6, 10, 23). 
Everyone entering the plumbing busi 
ness in these days has at least an eighth 
grade education (2, 3, 23). Since the 
age of entrance virtually has risen to 18 
years, most beginners will have in the fu 
ture all or part of a secondary school edu- 
cation (3, 6, 10, 26). It is very advis- 
able that this should be of a trade or 
technical school character (3, 18, 26). 


What Rewards, Financial or Otherwise, 

May Reasonably Be Expected? 

Under ordinary conditions, the plumb- 
er's employment is relatively steady (2, 
3). Repair work in winter makes up for 
decrease of new construction (2, 3). 
Wages are relatively high compared with 
other similar occupations (16, 23). Prior 
to the NRA code, laborers received from 
$1.25 to $3.00 per eight-hour day (18). 
Apprentices, where employed, were paid 
$2.00 per day and up (18, 23, 26). Ac- 
cording to the United States census of 
1930, helpers averaged $1.10 per hour 
(27). In the same year, journeymen 
earned a maximum of $1.49 per hour in 
a 44-hour week (27). Under the NRA 
code for the business, the hourly wage 
of the journeyman is set at $1.20 as a 
minimum. A _ successful plumber run- 
ning his own business may make from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per year (1, 2, 3). 
With merchandising of fixtures and sup- 
plies, his net income may range from 
$3,000 to $6,000 per year (23). He may 
also be able to increase his income by en- 
tering into the contracting business (11, 
16). 
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OCCUPATION 


How Many Persons Are Employed in This 

Occupation? 

The United States for 1930 
(27) lists 206,718 persons as employed 
under the designation of plumbers. An 
additional 31,096 persons are listed under 
the related oc upations Of gas and steam 


census 


fitting. 


Is Employment Confined to a Few Geo- 
graphical Areas? 

Plumbers in considerable number are 
employed in every state. Heretofore their 
work has been primarily in the cities, be- 
cause of the improvement in sanitation 
(11, 22). In all cities of any size, sani- 
tary requirements have made plumbing 
compulsory (11, 22). Partly because of 
improved standards of living, and partly 
because of state and local regulations, 
plumbing has become a necessity in 
smaller communities. The growth of 
sanitary education has resulted in a steady 
increase of rural and even of farm busi- 
ness as an important future field (11, 23). 


What Is the Probable Future Trend of 

Employment? 

Trade is growing with sanitary educa- 
tion and regulation (11, 23). More 
plumbing is used all over the country; 
farm homes are being remodeled to in- 
clude plumbing; in all new houses bath- 
rooms, sinks, and other conveniences are 
installed, like furnaces (8, 11, 23). Until 
the depression, the volume of business 
for the plumber and for the manufacturer 
of plumbing goods showed a constantly 
rising curve (8, 24). As building con- 
struction returns, the demand for com- 
petent plumbers will probably exceed the 
available supply (16, 18). Qualifica- 
tions of plumbers are steadily becoming 
higher, because they must know more 
than the old-time plumber (16). This 
points to a higher grade man and better 
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opportunities for him in the future (16). 


What Are the Advantages of the Occupa- 
tion Over Other Occupations With 
Which It Reasonably May Be Compared? 


Employment is more regular and con- 
tinuous than in similar trades (1, 3, 10, 
16, 28). Income is relatively good (6, 
16, 23). The work has variety (1, 2, 3, 
10, 11, 23), as well as chang t loca- 
tion and interest (1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 23). 
There is little physical or nervous strain 
(2,26). The low accident insurance rate 
for plumbers indicates that the occupation 
is not dangerous as compared with other 


building trades (3, 16, 18, 26). In spite 
of exposure to unsanitary conditions, mot 
tality reports do not show plumbing to be 
particularly unhealthy (1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 
LG, £25). 


plumbing may open the door to adv 


For those who succeed in it, 
ance 
ment in other lines. There is a chance 
of profit by the merchandising of fix- 
tures and supplies (1, 6, 28) Many 
plumbers go into contracting (1, 6, 10 
11, 23, 24, 28). By further study, 


become sanitary engineers ( 11). 


some 


10 


What Are Its Disadvantages? 
Often the plumber works in disagree 


able and unpleasant places (1, 3, 6, 10, 
11, 16, 22), and sometimes the work it- 
self is not pleasant (1, 3, 6, 10, 11, 16, 


22). The job is always dirty (3, 10, 
16, 22, 23). Frequently the plumber is 
called at inconvenient times, 
bad weather (23). There is some danger 
from contact with unsanitary conditions, 
gases, dampness, 
which require precautions (2, 9, 18). To 
some extent there is a chance of burns, in- 
fections, and minor inconveniences (22) 
The work itself is hard (23). There is 
some heavy lifting (1, 11). With the 
exception of repair work, the opportunity 
for employment is closely tied up with the 


usually in 


disease germs, and 
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condition of the plumbing construction 
business; when it slumps, so does plumb- 
ing (6). 
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New York, 


and 4 in u [ 


Comment on Sources 


Serious deficiencies were found in the 
non-technical material (Nos. 1 through 28) 
in the foregoing bibliography and 
rated in the abstract or summary. The ab 
stract is of value chiefly as showing how far 
there is any information about the plumbing 
trade in books. As to the value of this in 
formation for vocational guidance there is 
serious question. 

The non-technical books are superfi 
far as their content with regard to pluming is 
concerned. Almost without exception they 
make general statements, omitting specific 
details. No book consulted has more than 
three pages of information about the plumb 


incorpo 


ial. so 








ing trade, and the notes we have made are 
for the most part taken from single sen- 
tences, or parts of sentences, found some- 
where in the text 

The books are repetitious and almost lack- 
ing in original thought or research. The 
later books derive material from the earlier 
ones, and nearly all go back to reports of 
the Minneapolis, Richmond, and Indian- 
apolis surveys made in 1915 and 1916. 

The books are incomplete and out-of- 
date. We asked W. W. Hughes, plumbing 
contractor and evening school instructor in 
Dunwoody Institute, to furnish a statement 
This state- 





of what is going on in the trade. 
ment brought out many points which are not 
covered at all in the literature. Among these 
points to which the books make no reference, 
the following may be briefly listed: 

Change in the character of the occu- 
pation during the last five years, owing 
to lack of new building activities; it is 
at present almost entirely a repair trade. 

Increase of gas fitting jobs for the 
ordinary plumber, owing to the fact 
that electricity has driven the gas com- 
panies out of the field. 

Present wage scale under the NRA 
and indications of change for the future. 

Almost total disappearance of ap- 
prentices in the trade; recruiting of men 
for the cities from small towns, and 
consequent decline in caliber of the 
workmen. 

Absence of present demand for new 


plumbers. 
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Necessity of having trade and code 
practice knowledge to pass state exami 
nations. 

Planning of building jobs by engi 
neers, or at least supervision of the 
job, the plumber becoming a mere 
workman. 

Replacement of old water-service 
pipes with copper or other material 
Most new work is with copper, iron, or 
concrete. 

Introduction of electricity into the 
plumbing business: oil burners, stokers, 
water heaters, controls, electric pumps, 
humidifiers, filters, etc. 

Air conditioning as a new field. Also 
refrigeration 

Change in character of examinations: 
wiping a joint no longer the sole prac- 
tical test. 

Introduction of more complicated fix 
tures. Exact measurement now highly 
important, and a thorough knowledge 
of construction and operation indispen- 
sable. (Consequently, increased im 
portance of trade school education?) 

Disappearance of welding. 

Shortage of good men at present if 
business picks up. (Hence a future 
opportunity in this occupation ?) 

Necessary that the plumber have some 
knowledge of heating (steam, hot wa- 
ter, vapor, vacuum, etc.) and electrical 
work. 


Such omissions from the literature sug- 
gest that the information available in the 
books may be of little value. 


: | ao 


J 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Some may ask whether there is need for extensive research, whether 


vocational guidance is needed. They may point out that today a man is 
lucky to have any job and that the emphasis will remain upon getting a 


job rather than upon which one of many jobs to take. 


The obvious 


answer is that if there is any justification for giving vocational guidance 
for young people who were able freely to try out a number of occupations 


’ before finally settling down, there is the far greater need for such gui- 
dance when this trial and error process of finding oneself is largely 
" eliminated. Once a young man knows the goal he would reach, he is 


in a position to know what he is looking for and so most apt to find it. 
It is the absence of a goal that leads to such desultory attempts to get 


4 Journal of Applied Psychology. 





ahead as we see exemplified on every hand.—E. K. STRONG, Jr., in The 
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THE FREEDOM OF CHILDHOOD 


Some Reasons for Amending the Constitution 
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RAYMOND G. FULLER 
er 
é § 
“Cr = = a 
Ratification of the proposed child labor amendment requires favora 
action by the legislatures of 36 states. Twenty-four states, up so the tir 


of going to press, have taken such action. Of the states holdin 

sessions this winter, nearly a score are still to act on the issue of rati| 
tion. If twelve of them vote favorably, Congress will be enabled t 
tinue the child labor standards of the NRA through federal legisla 
The following article was written as a contribution to a symposium on t/ 
amendment appearing in the March issue of the Industrial Educatio 





a] 


Magazine. 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section. 2. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of state laws shall be 
suspended to the extent mecessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by Congress. 

HE reasons for ratifying the pro- 

posed child labor amendment to 

the federal constitution remain the 
same as they were when it was submitted 
to the states. The statistics of child labor 
have changed, but child labor is not a 
mere matter of statistics; besides, the 
statistics will probably change again. The 
NRA codes have afforded protection to 
many children, but to render this protec- 
tion permanent and universal federal leg- 
islation is needed. For this purpose, 
adoption of the amendment is necessary. 
There has been too long delay in effect- 
ing the primary purpose of the amend- 
ment—the abolition of child labor. The 
progress of the states in this direction has 
been slow and uneven. Standards of pro- 
tection incorporated in state child labor 
laws vaty widely, and some are seriously 
deficient. Establishment of a national 
minimum through legislation by Congress 
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is especially important under present 
economic conditions. Moreover, in view 
of the gains already made, the time ts 


especially opportune for completing the 
task of abolishing child labor, so far as 
that can be accomplished by setting up 
national minimum standards of legisla 


tive protection. 


II 


Nobody has to be told that this is a 
period of economic depression, from 
which we are only beginning to recover. 
The decreased number of employed chil- 
dren, as shown by the census of 1930, ts 
partly explained by this fact. With every 
serious decline of business and industrial 
activity, child labor declines. With re- 
sumption of such activity, child labor in- 
creases along with adult employment. In 
spite of growing humanitarianism and 
enlightened self-interest among employ- 
ers, the history of child labor shows 
clearly that always there are many em- 
ployers who take advantage of the child 
labor supply insofar as the law allows 
them to do so. What assurance is there 
that this will not happen as we advance 
out of the present depression? None 
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whatever. In fact, the temptation will be 
unusually strong. The future of the 
NRA codes, which are time-limited, is 
uncertain. It is a mistaken belief that 
they cover all of child labor. Their pro- 
visions as to child labor vary from poor 
to excellent; in some codes there are no 
provisions; there are many child-employ- 
ing industries that have no codes at all. 

The codes have taken perhaps 100,000 
boys and girls under 16 out of industry. 
But the profit motive in industry and 
business still exists. One is not to be 
accused of advocating the abolition of the 
profit motive if one recognizes its ex- 
istence and its effects on child labor. That 
is only being realistic. It is significant of 
what is likely to happen, as industry and 
business resume and child labor protec- 
tion is left largely to inadequate state 
laws, that during the decade between the 
censuses of 1920 and 1930 old forms of 
industrial child labor increased markedly 
in certain states with low legislative 
standards. As recovery comes, industries 
in low standard states will continue to 
compete at an unfair advantage with in- 
dustries in high standard states. Some 
opponents of the amendment, recognizing 
that child labor is thus a national prob- 
lem, but failing to admit that it calls for 
a national remedy, suggest the adoption 
of uniform state child labor laws. This 
idea was pushed for many years by the 
National Child Labor Committee and 
other organizations, but it was a vain 
effort. After 21 years, state laws are less 
uniform than they were when the model 
child labor act was formulated by the 
U. §S. Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. 

Another form of undesirable competi- 
tion is likely to occur as industry and 
business resume, and that is the competi- 
tion of children and youth with their 
elders in the labor market. It is true 


that the problem of unemployed youth 
over sixteen years of age is one of the 
most urgent problems confronting this 
country today. But neither this problem 
nor the general problem of unemploy- 
ment is going to be solved by putting 
children and youth first in filling the 
available jobs. That would be unfair t 
them and to the heads of families, the 
normal bread-winners. Employment for 
some of these young people over 16, yes, 
certainly; but not in hazardous occupa- 
tions. Certain agencies of the federal 
government, particularly the Office of Ed- 
ucation and the Children’s Bureau, are 
engaged in developing a program for 
dealing with “the youth problem.” There 
is no possible reason for conflict between 
this problem and the problem of abolish- 
ing child labor. Both tasks must be per- 
formed as part of our social obligation to 
the boys and girls of this nation. Child 
labor and child idleness are both evils. 
The ultimate objective of child labor re- 
form is its contribution to a well occupied 
childhood and youth, in which play, work 
and schooling will have their proper 
places. 

When the amendment was proposed, 
long before the depression, opponents 
made much of the widespread idleness 
among children and youth, and of its bad 
effects. They sought to place the respon- 
sibility on child labor reform, forgetting 
that this idleness existed wholly among 
boys and girls who had been permitted 
by school attendance and child labor laws 
to leave school and go to work at an early 
age. The people of America are strange- 
ly lacking in sense of obligation, in 
understanding of children’s needs, and 
in resourcefulness, if they cannot find 
ways of providing for boys and girls 
suitable opportunities for utilizing the 
time of childhood in healthful and edu- 
cational activities, rather than in jobs 
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often harmful and seldom educational. 
| Never has there been greater need than 
| now for making the most of the schools 
land making schools more profitable for 
all children; and the same is true of 
leisure time activities. The obligation of 
' serving childhood and youth is not to be 
met by turning the task over to industry 
and business, still governed largely by 
the profit motive, not primarily by con- 
sideration of the needs and rights of chil- 
dren. Child labor is not the solution of 
the problem of child idleness. 


eee 


ween 


III 


The term “child labor,”’ in the long 
history of child labor reform, has ac- 
quired a distinctive and fairly definite 
meaning, though opponents of the 
amendment try to invest it with curious 
connotations. It refers to the premature, 
harmful, or hazardous employment, or 
labor, of children. Its essential meaning 
has been established in state legislation. 
It has never meant all forms of work 
activity. The desirability of suitable 
work experience for children at home or 
in school has never been denied; on the 
contrary, it has been asserted as one of 
the alternatives to child labor. The pro- 
| posed amendment prohibits nothing. Its 
| language is broad enough to cover the 
| widely accepted meaning of child labor, 

and it conveys a general grant of power 
| to legislate within that meaning. It is a 
principle of sound constitutionalism that 
grants of legislative power to Congress 
should be broad and general, not in any- 
| wise legislative in character. The prohi- 
bition amendment violated that sound 
| principle. If and when the child labor 
amendment is adopted, the National 
| Child Labor Committee, with allied 
groups, will immediately urge upon Con- 
gress the passage of legislation embody- 
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ing provisions substantially similar to the 
standards temporarily in force under the 
more satisfactory industrial codes: name- 
ly, a 16-year age minimum for employ- 
ment, with light work in certain indus- 
tries permitted outside of school hours at 
14 years; and an 18-year age minimum for 
employment in hazardous occupations. 

Without federal legislation the dangers 
of continued and increased exploitation 
of children are very real. 
which some opponents of the amendment 
profess to see in ratification are largely 
imaginary and some of them are purely 
fantastic. Many of their arguments are 
mere appeals to prejudice and fear. The 
charge of a bolshevistic or communistic 
origin of the amendment is sheer non- 
sense. Just as it is now charged that this 
amendment would ‘‘nationalize” children, 
it was charged a few years ago that the 
woman's suffrage amendment 
“nationalize” women. If such things could 
happen in this country, the country would 
already be past praying for. But, it is 
said, Congress sometimes does fool things 
and cannot be trusted with this power to 
legislate on child labor. How then can 
it be trusted to legislate on any other sub- 
ject? Shall we take from Congress its 
legislative power? That would be to con- 
fess our utter lack of faith in representa- 
tive government. Do the opponents of 
the amendment wish this country to go 
over to dictatorship and fascism? That 
is the logical implication of their argu- 
ment. 

And if legislative power may be abused 
in the child labor field, how do they 
justify any kind of labor or welfare legis- 
lation, whether by the states or by the 
federal government? Is it more likely to 
be abused by Congress than by the state 
legislatures? Or do they fear that it is 
more likely to be used? 


The dangers 


would 
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WHERE ARE THE JOBS? 

When all the figures have been cited, 
all the opinions weighed, and all the 
emotions exhausted, the current problem 
of youth simmers down to a desire for 
jobs—a plain, everyday desire to work, 
and no fooling. There can be, must be, 
amelioration, palliation, in fact every pos- 
sible measure of expediency, but funda- 
mentally, basically, realistically, there is 
no solution but interesting, profitable, 
productive work. It is true that the 
dearth of jobs is the matter with the en- 
tire world, that unemployment is not 
peculiarly a youth problem. But perhaps 
a consideration of jobs, just jobs, from 
the point of view of youth, may con- 
tribute something to our thinking about 
employment for adults. 

Where are youth to get the jobs? Who 
will give them jobs? It is quite apparent 
that the jobs must be provided by private 
employers, or by the government, or by 
youth themselves, either by grubbing 
away at some bit of virgin earth or by 
digging up customers to buy some kind 
of hand-made article or some form of 
personal service. The proposal to pro- 
vide any one of these types of work 
meets with all sorts of responses, depend- 
ing a good deal upon judgments and 
prejudices built up over a long series of 
years of pioneering and prosperity. ‘“The 
government must not get into any kind 
of work that will compete with private 
industry,” “the kind of work to meet the 
unemployment situation is ‘made work,’ 
work that would not be done if the de- 
pression did not exist,” “employers can- 
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not be expected to provide work that does 
not exist,” “the employer has hard 
enough work keeping his business afloat 
without employing people he does not 
need,” “young men and women should 
go out and create their own jobs,” “how 
can new jobs be created when people can- 
not afford to buy what is already avail- 
able?”’ and so on and so on. 

It is all very confusing, especially when 
the economists are in hiding and either 
cannot or will not explain to a benighted 
educator what it is all about. When he 
is trying to think up some way of help- 
ing the boys and girls to find decent jobs 
the school man is in the unhappy plight 
of the miners about whom Priestley 
writes. He tells of the horrible working 
conditions which they endure when there 
is any work at all, and of the tremendous 
unemployment in Wales and the Mid- 
lands today. He says: “Since I was buried 
during the war I have taken a dislike 
to narrow little passages half a mile 
underground. I am heartily glad that I 
have not to go down a mine. I can think 
of fifty different reasons why I am de- 
lighted not to be a miner. . . . For ex- 
ample, miners are always being abused 
by the over-ground people. If miners go 
on strike they are told they are unpatriotic 
scoundrels, because a large amount of coal 
is am urgent national necessity. But if 
miners suggest that the supply of coal, 
being an urgent national necessity, should 
be entirely controlled by the state and not 
left to a chaotic private enterprise that 
is no longer either private or enterprising, 
they are told once more that they are un- 
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IN OUR OPINION 


patriotic scoundrels, the bought spokes- 
men of Red Russia.” It’s a hard world 
to live in, whether you are a miner in 
Durham or a student at Yale. Inciden- 
tally, you can make life much easier for 
yourself by reading Priestley’s English 
Journey, for he will express your honest 
emotions forcefully and precisely. A 
marvelously sensitive book! 

Several times, in England and in Scot- 
land, we remarked to school men upon 
some of the outward signs of extreme 
poverty. There came the response, in- 
variably: ‘““Well, poverty 1s 
after all. These people are assured roofs 
over their heads, enough clothing to keep 
them warm, and sufficient food to keep 
them alive.” Yes, they get that, and 
finally we Americans have come around 
to the point of view that those fun- 
social fe- 


relative, 


damental necessities are a 
sponsibility. For youth the answer in 
Great Britain is unemployment insur- 
ance. Here there is no _ insurance. 
Shelter and food are supplied directly 
or through doles to heads of fami- 
lies. Compensation for “made work’ is 
provided in educational institutions. CCC 
camps and transient camps provide prime 
necessities for another group. The $4,- 
000,000,000 works project may help. It 
is a patchwork program, so far as youth 
are concerned. It is something. But how 
about jobs, real jobs, jobs into which 
youth can put their brawn and brains, 
and feel like men and women? 

As we write there comes to us the 
headline, “Direct Dole Wins Backing at 
Parley of Trade Leaders.” Can it pos- 
sibly be that ‘American business as rep- 
resented by the ninety or more leaders 
meeting here in a joint conference for 
recovery veered tonight toward open ad- 
vocacy of a cash ‘dole’ for relief as the 
most direct and least expensive method 
of meeting the unemployment emer- 
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gency (New York Time December 
19, 1934.) 


and women too? 


Does this go for young men 
Can leaders be so in 
sensitive or callous to the needs and de- 


mands of youth as to ignore the neces 
sity for activity, creative, productive, 
profitable activity? [here have been 
many jokes about the ineffectiveness, the 
futility of ‘made work Long ago the 
“worn-out leaves joke was rm out 


But even wearing out leaves can be a 
uut the 


seat of one’s pants or the soles of one’s 


little more exciting than wearing 


shoes. 

The idea of adjuring youth to go out 
and make their own jobs. a la Pitkin. is 
With the whol 
of modern technology against them. youth 


just a little silly weight 
could well return the compliment and tell 
go out and take 
a long jump into the deepest part of the 
deep blue sea 


the rest of the world to 


Unless the jobs are pro 
vided by a social agency, presumably the 
government, or by a private employer, the 
youngsters are going to be idle and are 
going to be in mischief. A choice must 
be made from the two tenable alterna- 
tives. At the present time the govern- 
ment is taking up a slack which is not 
growing any smaller. Is this the trend? 
More and more “made jobs,”’ more and 
more jobs “not competing with private 


industry’? Or has 


privat tiative a 
way out? 

The French have an idea which they 
have worked out for vocational education 
It was not intended to meet the unem- 
ployment situation and, judging from the 
figures now coming from France, it has 
no bearing upon the amount of work to 
be done in a country. But it might. We 
do not know. At any rate, here it ts 
The French assume that business and in- 
dustry are private functions, that individ- 
ual initiative should be given every in- 


centive to exercise itself. It also assumes 
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that the best training for efficiency for a 
job is on the job—learning by doing, 
learning through experience; the full- 
time technical or trade school will always 
be necessary, but part-time instruction 
will play a most important role in the 
education of the worker. The trouble 
with part-time instruction is that it in- 
volves part-time employment by an em- 
ployer who is interested in that kind of 
instruction and that kind of employment. 
Suppose he isn’t? Suppose all the others 
aren't? Where does training on the job 
come in? Well, say the French, we are 
taking care of that through La Taxe 
d’ Apprentissage. Let every employer be 
subject to a tax of one half of one per 
cent of his total payroll, the proceeds of 
the tax to be applied to the support of 
trade and technical education under pub- 
lic auspices. Now, if an employer will 
himself engage in the training of work- 
ers, this tax will be remitted in propor- 
tion to the amount of training he does. 
Workers will be classed as semi-skilled 
(ouvriers qualifiés) highly skilled (cadres 
moyens), technical staff (cadres supéri- 
eurs). Training may be provided for each 
type of worker and domestic science in- 
struction may also be given to those 
whom it would benefit. Exemptions will 
be made for each kind of training, in 
proportions differing with each industry. 
A typical scale provides for deductions of 
60, 20, 10, and 10 per cent for each level 
of educational work. The employer who 
conducts a full program pays no tax at 
all. 

One of the obstacles to the so-called 
“new apprenticeship’’ has been the com- 
petitive spirit which, in the field of pro- 
duction and selling, has given rise to an 


1 Labbé, Ed., L’Apprentissage et la Taxe d’ Ap- 
prentissage. Paris, Librairie de |'Enseignement 
Technique, Léon Eyrolles, Editeur, 3 Rue Thénard. 
1928. 


ugly word like “‘chiseling,” but in the 
field of training manifests itself in simple 
neglect of the human beings who make 
possible any kind of product at all. These 
socially-minded and far-sighted employ- 
ers who have realized the importance of 
training to their own interests as well as 
the interests of people at large and of 
youth in particular, and have as a conse- 
quence set up apprenticeship systems, 
have often seen the finished and skilled 
worker stolen away by the unscrupulous 
employer who has chiseled even when it 
came to human material. The French 
have met the unscrupulous employer at 
his own game and have said: All right, 
if you cannot understand the importance 
of training your workers or, what is more 
important, of giving all of French youth 
an adequate training, then we, the govern- 
ment of the people, will take care of the 
matter, but you will pay your share. 
Since the French have given consider- 
able attention to /’orientation profession- 
nelle as well as to the needs of industry, it 
is to be presumed that each type of train- 
ing will be given to those who have the 
aptitude for it to the extent that industry 
demands that kind of ability. In other 
words, the opportunities for training are 
proportioned to the demand for such 
training, and the rights of the youngsters 
are protected along with those of the em- 
ployers. All fair enough, it would seem. 
Now, let us get back to this country. 
Where are those jobs we were talking 
about? Employers do not have them and 
cannot afford to provide them. Let us 
suppose that all youth should be at work, 
just as the French think they ought to be 
in training. How about taxing all indus- 
try to the extent necessary to provide jobs 
for all these unemployed youth and then 
let our social agency, the government, 
give them jobs, creative, productive, and 
profitable-—profitable, that is, to the 
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In other words, recognize 
that all the work must be done by all the 
people and that all the people (all the 
young people who want to work anyway ) 
must be at work. Then recognize the fact 
that all work, whether conducted pub- 
licly or privately, is simply a means of 
providing the workers (meaning every- 
body, employers, managers, foremen, 
everybody) with the necessary and the 
good things of life. Give private in- 
itiative every chance in the world of car- 
rying on this function of society. Where 
it fails, tax it into cooperation. 

Maybe that is what we are on the road 
to doing. However, in most projects 
there is a good deal of chariness about 
doing productive work, or of competing 
with private business. Well, the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to say to the power in- 
dustry that the public may be able to 
demonstrate that industry is not giving 
equal and adequate opportunity to present 
and potential consumers. He would set 
up a “yardstick,” something by which to 


measure fair price in the sale of a prod 


uct. At the same time he has set up a 
yardstick about which very little has been 
said. The employing government is 
training every worker, really, honestly 
training every worker on the Tennessee 
Valley job. Can we not have several 
yardsticks? One for fair prices of prod- 
ucts, another for the distribution and al- 
location of jobs, another for training on 
the job, and so on? Can we not leave 
plenty of leeway for initiative within the 
limits of social decency? 

We do not know much about the eco- 
nomics of all this, but then, we doubt if 
anybody else knows any too much. But 
we do know that the ends to be attained 
are dictated and justified by even the 
slightest desire to make any kind of rea 
sonable adjustment for our young people 
And that after all the ameliorative, pal- 
liative, and expedient measures have been 
taken, society will have to provide all 
young people who are willing and desir- 
ous of working, with Jobs F.J.K 
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News of the National Occupational Conference 
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Readers of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, are accustomed to see- 
ing the periodic reports of current research, 
which have appeared in the October, 1933, 
and March and December, 1934, issues. In 
this number we present the results of an in- 
quiry sent to 102 industrial research depart- 
ments, 47 public school guidance officers, 
and a few others. The returns indicate that 
the public utilities have recently completed 
a number of studies of their own personnel 
and ne problems which will in- 
terest school and college counselors, that the 
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U. S. Departments of Education and of 
Labor are continually publishing helpful ma 
terial, and that even the depression has not 
stopped the public schools of Cincinnati, 
New York, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, and 
Rochester, New York, from producing occu- 
pational monographs. 

We are indebted to the following individ 
uals, institutions, and organizations for the 
information concerning the studies listed in 
this report: 

(1) Arthur H. Bates, Counselor, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 

(2) Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, Washington, D. C. 
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(3) O. S. Beyer, Consulting Engineer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(4) C. S. Coler, Manager, Educational Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

(5) Emma Pritchard Cooley, Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Orleans Parish School Board, 
703 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

(6) Mary P. Corre, Occupational Research and 
Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 216 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

(7) Hart Ellis Fisher, M.D., Chief Surgeon 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company, Suite 1312, 79 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 

(8) A. B. Gates, Director of Training, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 

(9) J. E. Goss, Employment Manager, Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

(10) Truman L. Kelley, Harvard University, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

(11) Morris E. Leeds, President, Leeds and 
Northrup Company, 4901 Stenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

(12) Charles E. Manwiller, Assistant Director 
of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

(13) E. A. Nicol, Manager of Personnel, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company, 1800 North 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(14) Gladys L. Palmer, Industrial Research De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


f 
P nns\ V inia 
(15) Millicent Pond, Scoville Manufacturing 
Company, 99 Mill Street, Waterbury, Connecticut 
(16) P. J. Rulon, Harvard Graduate School of 


Education, 4 Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Massa- 


(17) Charles M. Smith, Director, Division of 
uidance and Placement, New York City Schools, 
131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 

(18) Ruth Strang, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


(19) Sabra W. Vought, Chief, Library Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, U. S$. Department 
f the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Numbers in parentheses refer to the above 
list of persons who reported the investiga- 
tions to NOC and from whom further in- 
formation regarding them may be sought. 


I. Occupational Studies 


Ap prentice } ip Providence, Rhode Island, 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company. 39 pp. 
(9) 

Classification of positions and wages 
Philadelphia Gas Works. By Charles H. Frazier, 
Ir. United Gas Improvement Circle, July 1933, 21- 
25. A wage administration plan which classified 


and ranked all company positions based on their 


in the 


importance and scope. Based on ranking, n 
man filling the job, but of job itself, leaving 
of account those phases of it over which indiv 
has no control. (13) 

Earnines and standard of livine of 1,000 1 
em pi yes durine the dé pre ssion By Carter G 
rich. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department 
Labor, 1934. 56 pp. 10c. The purpose of 
study was to develop a balance sheet for railr 
labor to show the comparative condition of 
fully selected sample of railroad employes bef 
the depression and during the depression 
sample was based upon both occupational 
geographic factors. Conclusions indicate in all 
cupations a slow retreat from relative sé 
towards destitution. (3) 

Occupational abstracts. New Orleans, Or! 
Parish School Board, Department of Vocat 
Guidance, 1934. 1 to 2 pp. Brief mimeogra; 
reports on aeronautical engineering, enton 
home economics, osteopathy, and power ma 
operation in New Orleans. (5) 

Occupational monographs. New York, Board 
Education, Division of Guidance and Placen 
1934. A series of 22 studies prepared by th 
tional counselors of the New York City s 
Sold at the cost of production and mailing. (1 

Office employment manual. By Emerson B. |} 
erts. East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Westing! 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, May 15, 1 
An analysis of 220 office positions in the West 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company. (4) 

Productivity—hours and compensation of 1 
road labor. Washington, D. C., U. S. Departn 
of Labor, 1934. 58 pp. A study made by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning primarily 
trend in productivity of railroad labor. Data | 
largely upon Interstate Commerce Commission 
tistics. Conclusions indicate that a return even 
the peak of revenue traffic will mean a large an 
of unemployment on the basis of prevailing h 
of labor. (3) 

Rochester Evening Journal career articles. B 
Meyer Jacobstein. Weekly article (Saturday) 
Rochester (N.Y.) Evening Journal and the ! 
Express. The heading states, ‘The Rochester | 
ning Journal takes pleasure today in presen 
the th of a series of articles entitled, ‘Cl 
ing Your Career.” This important series, sup 
vised by Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, takes the form 
intimate, searching interviews with leaders 
every important vocation or profession. Th 
are designed primarily to guide young px 
embarking upon life in the selection of a v 
tion. However, every adult, especially pare: 
will find them of tremendous value. The int 
view, presented herewith, deals with the pr 
lems of ... and quotes... .” (1) 

Trends of work in the Rochester area I 
Willard E. Parker and S. Park Harman. Roch 
ter, New York, The Civic Committee on Uner 
ployment and the Public Employment Cente: 
1934. 133 pp. A study of the unemployment 
situation and of the trends in various fields of 
occupations for the period of 1900 to 1930. (8) 
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11. Guidance in Educational Institutions 


ibe €osi ¢ going i t lle ge By W alter J 
Greenleaf. Washington, D. ¢ U. S. Office of 
Education, 1934. 24 pp. Sc. Tabulation of tui- 
board, incidentals, minimum cost 


; ; 


n. fees, room, 


fl, 


d typical cost of all state universities, colleges 





da 
ad other institutions accredited by the Associa 
n of American Universities. (19) 

The educational and vocational plans of « 
eniors in relation to the curricula and the 
vidance programs in forty-five Pennsylvania col 
lores. By ‘Hilda Threlkeld. New York, Bureau 
f Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
sity, in press. The educational and vocational 
es made by — students, the periods 


when these decisions were made, the factor \- 


encing them, patte erns charact eristic of student s 
sing different occupational fields, and the 
tance of the curriculum in vocational guidan 

(15) 

Follow-up study of high scl greduate: By 
Charles | ‘Man willer. Pittsburg Board of Edu 
cation Bulletin, 1934. 9 pp. An povvee foll w-up 
of Pittsburgh High School graduates as to their 


vocational activities. Yearly comparisons are n 
and probable changes in trends are noted. Results 
of several years are shown. (12) 


An introduc ni [Dé la) / ctu pation By 


the endibonsl Research and Counseling Di vi 
sion, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Dec., 1934. 96 pp. 40c. General ma- 

rial concerning occupations; list of 
related to various school subjects; ways in which 


f occupations 
teachers of other subjects may use the material 
(6) 

Personal development and guidance in college 
and secondary school. By Ruth Strang. New York, 
Harper, 1934. 341 pp. $4.00. A summary of the 
results of investigations relating to certain areas 
of personnel work. (18) 

A study of school drop-outs. By Charles | 
Manwiller. Pittsburgh, Board of Education, 1933 
10 pp. An annual record of the type of pupils 
who drop out of the public schools together with 
the reasons for dropping out. (12) 


Ill. Tests 

Tests and measurements in the social studi 
By Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey. New York, 
Scribner, Oct., 1934. 635 pp. $3.00. A discussion 
with illustrative data of the construction of chara 
ter and achievement measures in the social studies 
Various parts of the discussion have bearing upon 
issues connected with guidance and with the use 
of objective measures. (10) 

The scoring of alternative responses with refer- 
ence to some criterion. By Truman L. Kelley 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Oct. 1934, 
XXV: 504-510. A development of a means of 
scoring tests of the E. K. Strong type. (10) 

Intelligence and clerical jobs, two studies « 
relation of test score to job held. By Millicent 
Pond. Personnel Journal, Apr. 1933, XI: 373- 
382. Ranges of intelligence test scores, age, and 
schooling in five pre-depression years of factory 
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A list of motion picture films for parent edu- 
cation. By Cline M. Koon, Abel J. Gregg, and 
Agnes Tilson. Washington, D. C., U. S. Office 
of Education, June, 1934. 53 pp. A selected, 
annotated list. (19) 

The sound motion picture in science teaching. 
By Phillip J. Rulon. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 236 pp. $2.50. 
Appendix I, pp. 113-120, presents the U. S. Cen- 
sus Occupational Listings classified into seven 
steps on a socio-economic scale, revised, enlarged, 
and rearranged, from the Minnesota Child Wel- 
fare Occupational Classification. (16) 


VI. Bibliographies 


Bibliography of research studies in education, 
1931-1932. By Ruth A. Gray. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Office of Education, 1933. 282 pp. 20c. 
Lists masters’ and doctors’ theses and faculty re- 
search studies completed during period covered. 
(19) 

Bibliography of research studies in education, 


1932-1933. By Ruth A. Gray. Washington, D. 
U. S. Office of Education, 1934. 349 pp 
Lists masters’ and doctors’ theses and faculty 
search in education. (19) 

Research and investigations reported by . 
school systems, 1932-1933. By Ruth A. Gray 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Educat 
Jan., 1934. 37 pp. 281 completed, 79 in prog 


ress, and 26 contemplated studies classified by 


subject and listed under name of city responsib! 
Individual author noted. (19) 

Research and investigations reported by 
departments of education and state education a 
ciations, 1932-1933. By Ruth A. Gray. Was 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, Jan 
1934. 24 pp. Lists 168 studies, of which 
are reported “in progress.” Data classified, listing 
completed studies under name of state responsib\: 
for study. (19) 

Studies and research in home economics educa 
tion reported by colleges and universities. Wash 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, Jan 
1934. 74 pp. (2) 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 

New York City celebrates the new 
year by increasing its membership to more 
than 100, while New Jersey and Rhode 
Island move up into the first five and 
Cincinnati into the first ten. Thus 
branch membership continues to in- 
crease, with a total of 61 new members 
in all branches since the last report. In 
addition to the branches already men- 
tioned, the following increased their 
membership during December: Detroit, 


Michigan; New England; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Connecticut; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Virginia; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Southern California; Capital 
District, New York; Western Massachu- 
setts; Rochester, New York; and Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Branch Membership 
January 1, 1935 


8) Oy ae 105 
eee 83 
3. Northern California ............ 68 
Ge BE ei idenus a eoWhes th vede 55 
EE wasp cccedeckcce 50 
DB Bs bbc oe coer ecutive 46 

7. Teachers College, 
Columbia University ......... 46 
PED Aiecenssens cotise<oe 46 
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© EE EI, 6a SA bose e cone 45 
£0 Cc dcccccsewssiasecs 37 
11. St. Louis, Missouri ...... 37 
12. Virginia > eee Soy haat Te 
13. Central New York. er 32 
14. Washington, D. C. ............ 32 
15. Philadelphia and Vicinity, Penn- 
SEED. os cnaapesccenes: 29 
1G, DERRPERIRD 00 oc cece cc etencccs 28 
17. Southern California ........ = ee 
18. Capital District, New York. . 2 
19. Northeastern Ohio ............. 24 
20. Western Massachusetts ....... ~ & 
21. New Orleans, Louisiana ...... , 
22. Minneapolis, Minnesota ........ 18 
23. Rochester, New York .......... 14 
24. Western Pennsylvania ........ 14 
SE ey bad lees «tea. aXe 0 13 
an cin poh eea ’ 9 
27. Kansas City, Kansas ............ 7 
28. Seattle, Washington ............ 7 
29. Chicago, Illinois ............... 6 
Se 4 
31. Wyoming .........-..eeseeee: 3 
ES 2 
33. Milwaukee, Wisconsin .......... 2 
7 Le err ree 2 
, Ee eee 998 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO BRANCH 
PRESIDENTS 


Reminders 


1. That NOC has prepared a new pro- 
motion leaflet for the branches to use in 
promoting membership and 50 free 
copies may be had for the asking. 

2. That William G. Carr, director, 
Research Division, the National Educa- 
tion Association, will appreciate a sum- 
mary from each branch association re- 
garding the letter of October 25, 1934, 
to Members of the Department of Rural 
Education. 

3. That the Branch Associations’ chair- 
man is waiting for the return of a few 
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questionaires to complete a 100 per cent 
response from the branches. 


Correction 
The January number of Occupation 

page 357, “Branch Exhibit at Conven- 
tion,” gives the position of Arnold M 
Hess, as vice president, State Normal 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Hess 
is vice president of the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of New Jersey and 
not of the State Normal School. His ad 
dress is the State Normal School. New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


Acknowledgment 
Appreciation is hereby expressed to the 
Central Kansas, Cincinnati, Connecticut 
Detroit, New Jersey, Western Massa 
chusetts, Rochester, and Teachers College 
Branch Associations for the programs, 
news letters, discussion reports, and mem- 
bership applications which made possible 

the January Branch Exchange 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Miss Ginn Speaks 


Speaking at a branch association meet- 
ing recently on the relation of the nation- 
al organization to the local, President 
Ginn said: “It is always a pleasure for 
a national officer to visit a local organiza- 
tion and see in their own environment 
many friends known through corres- 
pondence or met at national conventions. 
The NVGA is nothing more nor less than 
a federation of local associations. Like a 
chain, it is as strong as the weakest local 
one, and no stronger. It is only by the 
enthusiasm and encouragement of the 
local associations that the national can 
carry on. 

“The magazine,” she added, 
the outstanding methods of unifying the 
whole and of carrying the message of the 
national association to the locals and of 


“is one of 
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the locals to each other.” 


Kansas City 


“Psychiatry and the Teaching Profes- 
sion,” “Our Community Responsibility 
for the Adjustment of Persons,” “Federal 
Emergency Adult Education,” “‘Social 
Conditions and Trends,” ‘The Boys and 
Girls—After Graduation, What?’’ and 
‘New Demands in Railroad Service’ 
were subjects of addresses given at the 
Vocational Guidance Section of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association meet- 
ing held at Kansas City on November 3. 
Speakers on this occasion included G. 
Leonard Harrington, psychiatrist, Kansas 
City; R. A. Schwegler, University of 
Kansas; J. F. Kaho, vocational counselor, 
Topeka; Bert A. Nash, University of 
Kansas; Hal C. Ray, director of personnel 
and public relations, Rock Island Lines, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Minneapolis 

The second fall meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Vocational Guidance Association 
was held in connection with the Women's 
Exposition sponsored by the Woman's 
Occupational Bureau and 30 other or- 
ganizations including the local vocational 
guidance association. At this meeting 
Florence Jackson of Boston discussed the 
occupation classes. 

The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association had a booth at the Women’s 
Exposition in which were displayed oc- 
cupational pamphlets prepared by the 
Minneapolis schools and various kinds of 
work done by pupils in their occupations 
classes. 

One of the most successful parts of 
the exposition was a series of vocational 
conferences for high school and college 
gitls sponsored by the local VGA and led 
by women in prominent positions in the 


city. 


New Jersey 

The luncheon conference on “Gui 
dance Programs in New Jersey,” which 
was held in New Brunswick on December 
15, was attended by several distinguished 
guests. It was a popular meeting at which 
the demand for seats quite exceeded the 
supply. Mrs. Stannert of Oaklyn spok 
briefly on guidance in the elementary 
school. She stressed guidance as a phi 
losophy rather than a process. Mr. Fein 
berg described the workings of th 
guidance program in the Abraham Clark 
High School of Roselle. The meeting 
was conducted by a group of teachers 
who are making a study of elementary 
and secondary school guidance programs 

The two big events for the Association 
after the national convention are th« 
March meeting in Asbury Park and the 
High School Conference meeting in New 
Brunswick somewhat later. 

R. B. Cunliffe, assistant professor of 
education, Rutgers University is editor of 
Research and Service, a monthly news 
letter of the New Jersey association. The 
second issue—a copy of which was in 
cluded in the January Branch Exchange 
—contains interesting reports of the 
guidance activities of the New Jersey 
chapter. 


New York City 


At a meeting of the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, held at the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the guest of honor 
was R. B. Cunliffe, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of NVGA. Dr. Cunliffe 
reported the plans for the program for 
the annual convention. 

The theme of the evening’s discussion 
was “Vocational Guidance—Where Are 
We At?” Mary H. S. Hayes and Eliza- 
beth Roby discussed “Maintenance of 
Guidance Services in this Area.” Dr. 
Hayes reported that while no additional 
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counselors have been appointed in the 
public schools, the Vocational Service for 
Juniors and the newly organized Junior 
Consultation Service help to meet the 
need. 

John Fitch, New York School of Social 
Work, and Frederick Ernst, district 
superintendent of New York City 
schools, discussed ‘Improvements of Pro- 
fessional Standards and Training.”” Claire 
L. Lewis of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service spoke on “Junior Placement 
and Junior Counseling Services.’ Roy N. 
Anderson, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel, Teachers College, reported de- 
velopments in vocational guidance on the 
radio. 


New Orleans 

The New Orleans Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance has been unusually 
active this year. In November approxi- 
mately one thousand students with their 
parents attended a city-wide vocational 
conference held in one of the high 
schools. At the State Teachers Con- 
vention, also held in November, the sub- 
ject of state guidance programs was the 
major theme of discussion at the meeting 
on vocational guidance. Fifty-nine schools 
and nineteen hundred children partici- 
pated in a pageant—Vocational Guidance 
Through the Ages—given in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium in December. Ten 
thousand people witnessed the presenta- 
tion of the pageant. 


Rhode Island 


A note of encouragement to unem- 
ployed graduates of. Rhode Island junior 
high and secondary schools was voiced 
by a number of speakers prominent in 
personnel work of business and industry, 
at the bi-monthly meeting of the Rhode 
Island branch of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association held at the Providence 
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Central High School on January 
Speakers said this year will mark the 
return to employment of more persons 
than any period since 192 Illustrations 
were given, from actual employment situ 
ations in the city and state, to show that 
the curve of employment is upward 
le by Herbert H 
Jasper, professor of ps ch g Brown 
University; J. E. Goss, employment man 
and Sharpe Manu 


Addresses were ma 


ager of the Brown 


facturing Company; Alice O. Bailey, per 
sonnel manager of the New England 
Telephone Company; and Helen O 


Potter, superintendent of nur 
Island Hospital. 


Rochester 


Through the courtesy of George D 
Taylor, principal of Susan B. Anthony 
School, the Rochester Vocational Gui 
dance Association joined with the Roch- 
ester Parent-Teacher Council on Jan 
uafy 8 to hear an address given by Anna 
Spiesman Starr, School of Education, Rut 
gers University, and psychiatrist for the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


Southern California 


“Guidance, Counseling, and Place 
ment’’ was the theme of a conference 
sponsored by the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Southern California on 
November 22, to which all agencies and 
organizations interested in guidance were 
invited. The conference was the first 
move toward coordinating guidance acti- 
vities in Southern California and was at 
tended by 175 people representing be- 
tween 60 and 70 different organizations 
and agencies. 

One of the most important results of 
the conference was the passing of a re- 
solution to be sent to the legislators and 
the governor, 
ceptance of the provisions of the Wagner- 


urging California’s ac- 
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Peyser Act in order that California might 
participate in the benefits thereof. 

A copy of the official program con- 
taining the objectives, program, and 
speakers of the conference will reach the 
branch associations through the Branch 
Exchange. 

Virginia 

As one means of assisting in the de- 
velopment of educational and vocational 
guidance programs in the high school of 
Virginia, the Virginia Guidance Associa- 
tion has issued a Guidance News Letter 
containing reports of guidance activities, 
projects, and programs in the various 
schools and counties. 

A copy of the Guidance News Letter 
will reach the branches through the 
Branch Exchange. 


Washington, D. C. 


One hundred eight persons attended a 
tea given by the Washington, D. C. Vo- 
cational Guidance Association at the Den- 
nison Vocational School on November 6 
at which Bertie Backus, assistant superin- 


tendent in charge of character education, 
was the speaker. In a most interesting 
talk on the various phases of character 
study, Miss Backus explained that the 
three R’s are being supplanted by the 
three C’s; Character, Citizenship, Culture. 
At the conclusion of her stimulating talk, 
profitable advantage was taken of the 
opportunity for general discussion. 


Western Pennsylvania 


The Western Pennsylvania Vocational 
Guidance Association, which is composed 
almost exclusively of the members of the 
Vocational Guidance Department of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, held a joint 
meeting with the Industrial Arts Section 
at the time of the fall meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Teachers Associa- 
tion. George E. Myers, professor of vo- 
cational education and guidance, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, spoke. 

Other meetings of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Association were held in Pitts- 
burgh during the annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association, 
December 5-8. 


ero 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


MARCH 28-30. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Conference 


on Women's Work and Stake in Public Affairs. New York City. 


APRIL 16-18. 
N. C. Annual meeting. 


APRIL 29-May 3. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Fla. 39th convention. 
May 17-18. 
Annual meeting. 
May 20-22. 
Wis. Annual meeting. 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


American Council on Education. 


American Association for Adult Education. 


Raleigh, 
Miami, 
Washington, D. C. 


Milwaukee, 
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EVENTS — BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 
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Training for the Public Service 


Establishment of ‘‘a career system’’ in 
the federal, state and local civil ser- 
vices, under which persons of first-rate 
ability, entering governmental work in 
youth, would be assured of worthwhile 
vocational futures, is urged by the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel.t This commission, headed by 
President L. D. Coffman of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was appointed by 
the Social Research Council and its 
studies financed by the Spelman Fund. 
Hearings were held in several American 
cities and in London, and special reports 
prepared on the British, French, and 
German civil services. Luther H. Gulick, 
director of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, at Columbia University, 
served as research director. 

The commission finds that the spoils 
system, as contrasted with a career sys- 
tem, still occupies a dominant place in 
American governmental life through “a 
corruption of democracy.” ‘The spoils 
system, the use of the public payroll for 
charity, undiscriminating criticism of 
public employes, and the failure to ad- 
just our ideas, our governmental institu- 
tions, and our public personnel policies 
to the social and economic changes since 
the Civil War’’ have made it impossible, 
according to the report, for the govern- 
ment to compete with private industry, 


*The report is published under the title, Better 
Government Personnel, McGraw-Hill, 1935. 
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business, and the professions in attract- 
ing a fair share of the nation’s best man- 
power. The practical effect of a career 
service would be to benefit the public 
through lower costs, more efficient and 
impartial administration, and to benefit 
the government employe by offering him 
“‘an esteemed and honorable career with 
adequate remuneration and retirement 
pension, and freeing him from the neces- 
sity of political contributions and partisan 
work.” 

The recommendations include: exten- 
sion of the federal civil service system to 
many departments and positions now 
exempted; revision or repeal of existing 
legislation setting up residence require- 
ments and geographic apportionment; 
amendment of veterans’ preference laws 
so that they will not conflict with the 
merit principle in the making of appoint- 
ments; establishment or designation of a 
personnel officer in every department or 
agency of sufficient size in federal, state 
and local governments; extension of the 
merit system to state and local agencies 
spending federal money, under standards 
supervised by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission; greater cooperation among 
federal, state and local administrations, 
and the modernization of unworkably 
small units of government through con- 
solidation of boundaries and positions, 
the establishment of joint services, and 
the use of central technical assistance. 
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Within this broader, better coordi- 
nated civil service, the commission recom- 
mends the establishment of five general 
career fields or services: the adminis- 


trative service, the professional or tech- 


nical service, the clerical service, the 
skilled and trades service, and the un- 
skilled service. There should be pro- 
vision in each of these services for re- 
cruiting from the schools and colleges. 

The commission estimates that there 
are 3,278,500 persons now in govern- 
mental employ, with 934,000 engaged in 
administering the federal government, 
252,000 in the state governments, 591,- 
000 in the municipal governments, and 
312,000 in the county, township and dis- 
trict units. Public education adds an- 
other 1,189,000 employes. 

Ten fallacies in American thinking 
which hinder the building of a career sys- 
tem in government are listed by the com- 
mission as follows: ‘To the victor be- 
long the spoils. Government work is so 
simple that any one can qualify for it. 
Charity begins on the public pay roll. 
Patronage is the price of democracy. The 
most efficient public servant is the worst 
one. Permanency of tenure is the cure 
for spoils. Placing the rank and file 
under civil service effects reform. Home 
town jobs should go to home town boys. 
Public service is always less efficient than 
private enterprise. The prohibition of 
specific abuses will eliminate the spoils 
system.” 

The growing interest in the need and 
the opportunities for trained persons in 
the public service is reflected in the “‘pub- 
lic service interneships’ which are of- 
fered by the National Institution of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Washington, D. C. These 
interneships in the practical operations of 
government cover training periods of 
three months or longer. They are open 
to college graduates and graduate stu- 


dents, men and women being equally 
eligible. In addition, any undergraduate 
who desires to apply for an interneship 
and can arrange the necessary period of 
absence is also eligible for consideration 
if his application form is accompanied 
not only by the written approval of that 
necessary absence by the proper admin- 
istrative officer of his college but also by 
the written recommendation of the fac. 
ulty authority designated for the purpose 
by the president of his college. Qualifica- 
tions include: (1) a strong scholastic 
record; (2) a demonstrated interest in 
government and politics; and (3) quali- 
ties of character and ability, especially 
those having to do with leadership. 

In the interneships of the National In- 
stitution each appointee will work on a 
specific case problem, analysis, survey, or 
project in a federal government agency 
of particular interest to the appointee 
Length of the interneship and subject of 
the project will be determined by joint 
decision of the Institution, the govern- 
ment agency involved, and the interne. 
A report by each interne upon the subject 
of his project will be submitted to the 
Institution upon the conclusion of his in- 
terneship. To coordinate this individual 
experience in a particular governmental 
unit with a first-hand study of the major 
workings of the whole field of the fed- 
eral government, periodic round-table 
discussions, conferences, and forums wil! 
be held for the internes with govern- 
mental officials, leaders of business and 
industry, educators, and officers of private 
organizations taking part. 

Harvard University, recognizing the 
growing complexity of governmental 
activities and the need of a well qualified 
personnel for carrying them on, is 
further developing its plans for training 
men for the public service. The first 
step in this direction was taken some 
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months ago when the program in public 
administration, to be given at the School 
of Business Administration in coopera- 
tion with the departments of education 
and government, was announced. ‘Other 
programs of study are in process of 
formulation,” said James Bryant Conant, 
president of the university, at a dinner in 
New York in January. The department 
of government, cooperating with the de- 
partments of history, economics, and 
sociology, and with the law school, will 
inaugurate a three-year program of grad- 
uate study for a small group of carefully 
selected men. 

“The second year of this work,” said 
President Conant, ‘‘will be in the nature 
of a public service interneship.”” Through 
an assisting committee it is hoped that 
the student may be placed in a position 
in government work or in certain types 
of private enterprise where he will get 
practical experience. During this year he 
will be in touch with the university and 
then will return for a final year of work 
which will knit together his study and 
experience. “Such a combination of field 
work and university training should be 
extremely valuable in training men for 
administrative positions in our federal 
and state governments.” 

The training program will be equally 
valuable, President Conant said, for 
certain positions in professional and busi- 
ness life, especially those dealing with 
government agencies. In discussing the 
general need for special training he said: 
“Whatever may be the final answer to 
such specific questions as the future con- 
trol and operation of our public utilities, 
whatever may be the final outcome of a 
number of the undertakings of the fed- 
eral government in the past two years, it 
seems perfectly clear that the training of 
our future government servants is of the 
utmost importance. Countless positions 
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in the federal, state, and municipal gov- 
ernments should be occupied by the high- 
est type of man, with a broad training 
which will enable him to cope with the 
heavy responsibilities thrust upon him by 
the complexities of modern times.” 
~~ 
THREE PROBLEMS IN ONE 

Guidance has its special problems, and 
at the Fordham University Guidance 
Conference held in New York on De- 
cember 7 and 8 three of the outstanding 
ones were discussed. George E. Hutcher- 
son opened the discussion of ‘‘Profes- 
sional Standards in Guidance’ with a 
presentation of the standards established 
by New York State for the certification 
of vocational and educational counselors. 
In addition to Mr. Hutcherson the panel 
included such guidance specialists as 
Frank J. O’Brien, M.D., chairman of the 
panel, Rex B. Cunliffe, Susan J. Ginn, 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Harry D. Kitson, 
Ralph E. Pickett, Charles M. Smith, and 
the Very Reverend Aloysius J. Hogan, 
President of Fordham University. 

Among primary requirements for 
counselors mention was made of per- 
sonality, maturity, broad experience, and 
adequate education, both general and 
special. Miss Ginn took issue with Mr. 
Hutcherson’s definition of maturity 
Some counselors do good work at sixty 
while others are too old at thirty-five. 
Personality, she thought, was basic but 
this seemed to defy definition. Professor 
Cunliffe questioned the value of occupa- 
tional experience and maintained that 
teaching ability was more important. A 
good solid foundation in the social sci- 
ences he deemed most essential; occupa- 
tions today are really one of the social 
studies. Dr. Hayes was applauded en- 
thusiastically when she suggested that 
every teacher be required to take a 
“sabbatical” every five years and do 
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nothing but live as the great majority of 
our people live, and find out what this 
life is really like. Dr. Kitson expressed 
the hope that eventually all professional 
training for guidance work would be 
given on a graduate level. Dr. Pickett 
called attention to the vision, the energy, 
and the technical knowledge essential for 
effective work by placement officers. 
After the New York state require- 
ments had been duly criticized and Mr. 
Hutcherson, to the delight of the audi- 
ence, had reminded the panel members 
that several of them were themselves 
partly responsible for the regulations, he 
indicated that many additional require- 
ments were desirable but pointed out the 
necessity of setting up attainable minima. 
How important are minimum standards 
for the practice of counseling was 
pointed out by Dr. Kitson when he said 
that the state protects its citizens from 
unlicensed barbers, plumbers, and ele- 


vator operators, but the blackest kind of 
charlatan can still set himself up as a 
private vocational counselor without in- 
terference anywhere in the United States. 

The second problem considered by the 
conference was that of “Planning Oc- 


cupational Futures.” Mary L. Gibbons, 
of the Catholic Charities of New York 
City, had something to say about the poor 
advice given by many present-day coun- 
selors. She said that young people were 
directed into overcrowded occupations, as 
nursing, teaching, music, art; office boys 
were allowed to graduate into that vague 
class of clerical workers who were always 
hardest hit when jobs became scarce; and 
physically handicapped young people 
were encouraged to educate themselves 
for positions only to find employers 
prejudiced against employing them. Elsa 
Becker, of Tilden High School, New 
York City, in summarizing the objectives 
of guidance in the secondary schools, em- 


phasized the unitary concept of guidance, 
with its consideration of the child as a 
whole. 

Ralph P. Gallagher, Director of Gui- 
dance at Elizabeth, N. J., presented a few 
statistics in the course of his talk. He 
said that 50 per cent of the senior boys 
in one school were planning to go 
through college and become professional! 
workers though only six per cent of the 
population of the country is made up of 
such workers, and that less than two per 
cent wanted to go into industrial or busi- 
ness work having to do with production 
or distribution in spite of the fact that 51 
per cent of the people in the city worked 
at that type of occupation. He illustrated 
what can be done by what had been done 
in his own community. The occupa- 
tional courses and the counseling which 
had been introduced in the junior high 
schools of Elizabeth had made many 
changes necessary in the senior high 
schools, such as the offering of courses 
in retail selling for the commercial stu- 
dents and the development of a general 
technical course for industrial prepara- 
tion. The placement program was also 
developed, with the result that 75 per 
cent of the February and June graduating 
classes in the high schools had been taken 
care of in jobs or in higher schools. The 
importance of placement in the guidance 
program was stressed by Herbert Meyer 
of the Essex County (N. J.) Vocational 
Schools. Educational offerings should be 
broadened to meet vocational needs, and 
in this process the placement worker can 
be of inestimable value. 

The third session was dubbed ‘The 
Economic Problem Group,” and was con- 
cerned with the very perplexing and in- 
tricate problems thrown upon the schools 
in consequence of the depression. John 
M. Loughran, Principal of the Tilden 
High School, New York City, said he be- 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 


lieved it possible right now, within the 
limits of whatever teacher supply is avail- 
able in any school systern, to put into op- 
eration a genuine guidance program, and 
showed how it could be done by distribut- 
ing something of an additional burden of 
pupil period load over the other members 
of the teaching staff. Ira T. Chapman, 
Superintendent of Schools in Elizabeth, 
indicated how some New Jersey cities had 
increased the offerings along certain lines 
—in commercial and particularly in prac- 
tical arts work—to meet the needs of the 
new type of student which the depression 
has brought into the high schools, and 
described the studies which are being 
made in Elizabeth of “misfits” in the 
present school program. 

Other speakers were John S. Roberts, 
Associate Superintendent of the New 
York City Schools, and James A. Nugent, 
Superintendent of Schools in Jersey City. 
Adjustments and extensions of curric- 
ulum in the West Side Continuation 
School, New York, were described by 
Charles W. Laffin; in the Bronx Contin- 
uation School, by Theodore W. Langen- 
bahn; and in the Central Commercial 
Continuation School, by Alexander S. 
Massell. 

“ee 
YOUTH AND UNCLE SAM 

Three million boys and girls from 16 
to 21 years of age are out of school and 
unemployed—more than one-fourth of 
the total population of this age group in 
the country. Seven million from 16 to 
25 years old. This is one of the severest 
headaches of the federal administration. 
The government cares. Two of its agen- 
cies—the Office of Education and the 
Children’s Bureau—are especially con- 
cerned with, and about, the youth prob- 
lem. Or shall we say, the problems of 
youth? They are many, varied, and com- 
plex. If the recommended federal budget 
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goes through, there will be established in 
the Office of Education a Division of 
Youth Education and Service. Referring 
to this plan, Commissioner Studebaker 
said, “You can’t put life into the office 
by collecting statistics.” 

The Children’s Bureau is equally in- 
terested in developing a youth program 
under federal guidance and stimulation 
and ramifying into every state and com- 
munity in America—not coercively but 
helpfully to all concerned. Katharine F. 
Lenroot has been appointed Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, as successor to Grace 
Abbott, who has taken a professorship in 
social science at the University of Chi- 
cago. Three types of service to youth 
are especially in her mind: counseling 
projects, including guidance or adjust- 
ment service for boys and girls under 
school, employment service, or broader 
community auspices; educational projects 
of wide range, suited to those who have 
completed only the sixth or seventh 
grade of school as well as to those of col- 
lege capacity and preparation, and ap- 
pealing to boys and girls as directly af- 
fecting their ability to obtain and hold 
jobs, and also their chances of securing 
personal recognition and satisfying ex- 
periences of a non-vocational character; 
and emergency work projects of various 
kinds, suited to the needs of young people, 
planned so as not to weaken general wage 
and employment policies and standards, 
and closely integrated with individual 
counseling service and also with educa- 
tional and recreational programs. 

Mary H. S. Hayes has taken leave of 
absence from the Vocational Service for 
Juniors of New York City to serve the 
Children’s Bureau as general consultant 
on vocational guidance and junior em- 
ployment. Her assignment includes: 


(1) Surveying and evaluating the various 
types of plans and projects that have been 
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suggested; (2) cooperating with representa- 
tives of the other federal agencies con- 
cerned with the problems of young people, 
in assembling information and assisting in 
the development of sound policies; and (3) 
visiting local communities for the purpose 
of studying their experience and suggesting 
ways by which their programs may be made 
more complete. 

The Office of Education, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, the Employment Service, 
and the new Division of Labor Standards 
of the Department of Labor, with other 
governmental agencies and private organ- 
izations including the National Student 
Federation, are all working together on 
these pressing problems of employment, 
education, vocational guidance, mental 
hygiene, and leisure-time activities. Clara 
M. Beyer is chairman of the inter-depart- 
mental committee on apprentice training. 
This committee was appointed by Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, under an 
executive order issued by the President, to 
work out a system of apprentice training 
which would provide boys and girls 16 
years of age and over opportunity to learn 
trades and enter skilled occupations. 
Under the executive order, employment 
of apprentices under certain conditions at 
wages below the minimum established by 
the NRA codes is permitted. Progress 
of the work of this committee, and of the 
whole federal youth program, will be re- 
ported in later issues of this magazine. 

oe 
NOTES AND NOTABLES 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, vocational 
adviser, recently declared in a radio talk 
that ‘‘we have made too much of a fetish 
in this country of what is known as white- 
collar work.” “It is not better paid in 
many cases,’’ she said, “in fact rather less 
well paid than some kinds of manual 
work, and many young people would find 
the work of a mechanic or a farmer or a 
skilled workman of some kind far more 


interesting than the clerical work which 
they go into because their parents have 
the idea that white-collar work will help 
their children up in the world.” Mrs 
Roosevelt advised a year of specialized 
training for manual work, pointing out 
that otherwise the young boy or gir! 
might “find himself or herself without 
any special equipment, taking some rou- 
tine job which leads nowhere and which 
holds no special interest.” 

New Trier High School, in Wilmette 
Illinois, has created a special committe 
on vocational guidance. The committee is 
evidently not to be mere window-dress 
ing. It is to collect material for use in 
the school’s vocational guidance program 
to select speakers representing various vo 
cations, and to assist advisers in giving 
information about the entire vocational! 
field. A. L. Grinnell of the commerc 
department of the school is chairman of 
the committee, and Superintendent Gaff- 
ney is a member ex-officio, which is par- 
ticularly gratifying. The more superin- 
tendents there are who get ex-officioed 
or otherwise injected into the guidance 
movement, the better for the movement 
—and for the boys and girls under their 
care. 

Gertrude Forrester’s article in our 
Counselors’ Corner (October, 1934) en- 
titled “A Guidance Program Without 
Extra Money or Teachers’ Time’’ proved 
to be seed that fell on fertile ground. It 
served as the basis of one of the radio 
dramatizations in the series on vocational 
guidance written by Mrs. Marion W. 
Towner for the American School of the 
Air. It was presented over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company's national net- 
work by Harry D. Kitson of Columbia 
University and a cast of five characters 
on November 16. The high school of 
West Bend, Wisconsin, where Miss For- 
rester had worked out her program, 
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assembled in that city to listen in. Among 
the letters subsequently received by the 
American School of the Air was one 
from a high school girl who said that her 
mother, listening in at home, inspired her 
to get a vocational guidance club started 
in her school. 

Here's a bit of history, familiar enough 
to guidance workers but serving the 
Dubuque, Iowa, Bee, as an editorial 
text. This paper comments on the 
error of the kind of parental vocational 
guidance which urges the young son to 
follow in papa’s footsteps, if papa hap- 
pens to be a lawyer, doctor, educator, or 
what not. Now for the story: ‘“‘Josiah 


Franklin, father of the Benjamin who, 
incidentally, was one of the greatest men 
this country has yet produced, had a bet- 
ter plan. Josiah was a tallow chandler 
but he took little Benjamin around to 
other shops to see what he would think 
of going into some other kind of busi- 


ness. Everyone knows the kind of work 
that little Ben selected and the enor- 
mously important effect it had on the 
current of American history. Josiah’s 
plan was probably the first example in 
America of vocational guidance. Fitting 
children into jobs that will prove inter- 
esting to them and will bring out their 
best efforts of mind and body is surely 
a very important matter.” 

Welfare workers find that vocational 
advice is a family need. Douglas P. Fal- 
coner of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties disclosed the findings of a survey 
which had been made in Brooklyn, New 
York. It showed that in 4,367 families 
there were 647 young people of whom 
400 had never been employed. And there 
were 348 adults whose periods of unem- 
ployment had been so long that they were 


unemployable. Of the adult group, 288 
had been out of work for three years or 
over, which has made them industrially 
rusty, while others find themselves trained 
for jobs which have become technologi- 
cally obsolete. These people need retrain- 
ing before they are employable, but the 
greatest need of vocational advice was 
felt to be in the age group from 16 to 20 
“oe 

CARNEGIE HEAD ON WORLD TRIP 

Frederick P. Keppel, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation and member of 
NOC, is making a trip around the world, 
visiting various British dominions and 
colonies in connection with the work of 
the corporation. He will be away for a 
half year, returning to this country in 
July. His trip includes stops at Hono- 
lulu, New Zealand, Australia, Africa, 
and finally in London. In England he 
plans to attend a conference on examina- 
tions and a meeting of the advisers of 
the Carnegie Corporation for the British 
empire. 

coe 


ANNUAL MEETING OF AAAE 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee, May 20, 
21, and 22. There will be sessions on 
public schools as adult education centers; 
adult education in rural communities; 
adult education under public auspices; 
vocational education and adjustment for 
adults; rural library service; avocational 
interests of adults; training community 
leaders; readability; and mechanical aids 
to learning. Representatives of organ- 
izations with adult education programs 
and all other interested persons are cor- 
dially invited to attend the meetings. 
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EVALUATING A CONFERENCE 
LoulIsE GIBB 
_— problem of imparting occupa- 
tional information, with sufficient 

sugar-coating to make it pleasant for 
the students, seems to be general with 
vocational counselors. Last year, in an 
effoxt to bring as much information as 
possible to the students of Skidmore Col- 
lege, a 3-day Vocational Conference was 
held with speakers from as many varied 
fields as time allowed. The purpose, of 
course, was to have a complete picture 
of the fields—with statements of the re- 
quirements for each, the type of work 
done, the approximate salaries paid, and 
so on—presented by women in the fields 
who could give first-hand information. 
As much time as possible was allowed for 
individual conferences so that the stu- 
dents might ask questions. The subjects 
covered were: 

Department store work 

Architecture and landscape gardening as 
a career 

Journalism as a career for women 

Finance as a career for women 

The magazine field 

Teaching 

Opportunities in the small city and rural 
community. 


Interior decoration 
Fields for the special librarian 


We at Skidmore believed that if even 
one student were benefited by such a con- 
ference, our time and effort was not 
wasted. The conference, as such, was a 
success, but the problem then confronting 
us was, “How are we to measure the suc- 
cess of this conference in terms of indi- 





viduals?” As a result, a questionaire was 

prepared and given to each student then 

in college who attended the conference. 

The results of these questionaires (of 

which 127 were returned) were most il- 

luminating: 

28 indicated that the conference helped them 
make a vocational choice. 

91 indicated that the conference threw 
“new light” on vocational plans al- 
ready made. Of these, 35 said that 
their plans were strengthened and 5 
said that their plans were weakened. 

19 students changed their courses of study 

— as a result of information received 
at the conference. 

10 students changed their vocational plans. 

39 students were inspired to do independent 
reading on occupations, to seek sum- 
mer jobs, or to conduct investigations 
in their fields of interest. 


And we had hoped that even one per- 
son might be helped! 

At the time that the above information 
was gathered, we asked for suggestions 
for topics to be discussed at a conference 
to be held in 1935. Thirty different occu- 
pations were suggesied to us, among 
them such New Deal topics as ‘‘Leisure- 
Time Activities—Hobbies into Voca- 
tions,” “Marriage and a Career,” ‘New 
Fields for Women,” and “Make Your 
Own Job.” Not one student failed to 
make at least one suggestion. From the 
thirty fields suggested to us, we have 
chosen nine for our 1935 conference, and 
we hope that as many students again will 
be given “new light” because of it. At 
any rate, I offer the Vocational Confer- 
ence as a means. I hope these figures 
have shown it to be successful. 
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LETTER BOX 


Some Remarks on Speaking the Same Language 
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Guidance by Any Other Name 
This communication from John M. Brewer speaks for itself. In it 


5 ago Brewer speaks for himself. 


It was ins pired—if that is the 


right word—by Harry D. Kitson’s article in the February issue of this 


magazine entitled “Individualized Education.” 


Readers will recall Pro- 


fessor Brewer's plea, “Let's All Speak the Same Language,” in the Maj 


1934 issue of Occupations. 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 

Professor Kitson, in the February num- 
ber of Occupations, finds the school su- 
perintendent in a quandary over the prob- 
lem of guidance. It all looks too com- 
plex to a busy administrator, and his 
counselor, in this article, offers him edu- 
cational guidance. Professor Kitson’s 
counsel is excellent; in brief, that the 
superintendent can gradually build up a 
staff of teachers interested in various 
phases of individual development and 
achievement. He can do this even in 
hiring teachers of the ordinary subjects, 
by the simple device of asking the can- 
didates for vacancies to present a side 
line in the various aspects of such de- 
velopment. Thus a staff will gradually 
be ready to make the school, outside of 
the regular studies, count for what Kit- 
son would call “individualized educa- 
tion.” 

In the first part of the article Profes- 
sor Kitson engages in a lively discussion 
over the term “guidance” and concludes 
that this word should be used only in the 
expression ‘“‘vocational guidance.” In 
all other phases of life activity he prefers 
“individualized education” to “guidance” 
—ten syllables in place of two. He 
states that the former expression has a 
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definite meaning while guidance has not. 

In another article, “Getting Rid of a 
Piece of Educational Rubbish’’ (Teachers 
College Record, October, 1934), Profes- 
sor Kitson comes to a similar conclusion 
in language a bit more severe. The term 
“guidance” is called a fad and a shib- 
boleth, and is said to be applied indis- 
criminately to every new item introduced 
into the educational program. Why it 
should be used at all, even with the ad- 
jective “vocational” is not explained. Per- 
haps Professor Kitson realizes that it 
would be useless to add himself to the 
long list of persons who have tried vainly 
to knock out the expression “‘vocational 
guidance.” 

In the opinion of the present writer it 
is likewise useless to attempt to blow out 
of the window the good and useful term 
“guidance,” although he recognizes full 
well that it should usually have an ad- 
jective modifier. As a matter of fact, 
“individualized education” does not by 
itself tell what the education is to be 
about. Therefore, apparently it must 
have more syllables added to tell the di- 
rection which this education is to take. 
Shall we speak of “individualized educa- 
tion for recreational activities,” or shall 
we use the term “recreational guidance,” 
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just as we do “vocational guidance’? ships rapidly loses his individuality, and 


Professor Kitson would even rule out 
the term “educational guidance,” al- 
though by all forms of common sense 
reasoning, it is fully as sensible as any 
other. 

Not only so, but the expression “in- 
dividualized education’’ has other diffi- 
culties. Does the advocate use it in con- 
trast with the expression “social educa- 
tion”? If so, we are in the deep waters 
of abstract philosophy, for all forms of 
education and guidance must be both in- 
dividual and social. The form of class- 
room work in Latin, algebra, or geogra- 
phy, may be social, but the end point is 
supposed to be individual—at least we 
seem to think so, so far as our marking 
system is concerned. No form of educa- 
tion or guidance can be given econom- 
ically by either the individual or the 
group method alone. Even a mountain 


guide may often gather his group to- 
gether to point out to them some point 
of interest or to warn them about the 
trail ahead, while he will often also 
stop and assist each person individually 


over a particularly rough place. I can- 
not see any forms of education which can 
possibly be complete without three kinds 
of agencies: (1) experience with diversi- 
fied samples of life activity, (2) classes 
for instruction upon, and discussion con- 
cerning these activities, and (3) individ- 
ual counseling concerning them. The 
first two of these can be carried on in 
groups, and might therefore be called 
social. However, since no absolute nexus 
of thought is possible between two indi- 
viduals, the effect of all this might fairly 
be called individualized education. The 
real truth is that classifications and defi- 
nitions of the words “‘social’’ and “‘in- 
dividual,” as adjectives, are decidedly 
difficult, because of the irrefutable fact 
that the individual out of social relation- 


that social life without the individual jis 
quite out of the question. The term “‘in- 
dividualized education,” therefore, in 
reality does not possess the clarity claimed 
for it. 

The specific objective of any form of 
education remains to be nominated. It 
is true that “education” and “guidance” 
should seldom be used without a qualify- 
ing adjective, yet with such appropriate 
qualification, designating the goal toward 
which the guidance is aimed, the term 
has uses. No study of its use in litera- 
ture will fail to disclose its values. Pro- 
fessor Kitson seems to object to its 
usage in the literary form, and even ques- 
tions dictionary definitions and references 
to the word “guide” in the King James 
Version of the Bible, which in its use of 
words is often designated “the well of 
English undefiled.” After all, however, 
unless we are frankly committed to the 
language long ago called “Pedaguese,” 
we had better talk somewhat as others do, 
if we wish to be understood. 

At another occasion, Professor Kitson 
objected to the term “health guidance,” 
stating that “this is only our old friend 
health instruction.”” But is not this just 
the point? We have had instruction in 
physiology and we now realize that it 
does not necessarily lead to health: our 
health instruction did not result in gwi- 
dance into health activities. 

Must we not accept the following 
proposition: Wherever there are impor- 
tant life activities to be learned, and 
wherever assistance in these activities is 
needed and appropriate to give, there 
should be guidance. 

Is it not as obvious as three times five 
that a boy can be guided in any of the 
following abilities and activities: (1) 
taste in color, (2) choice of necktie, (3) 
habits of eating, (4) care in crossing 
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streets, (5) behavior toward girls, and 
(6) choice of leisure time activities? 

If we can give guidance in any such 
activities, we can, therefore, hardly con- 
fine the word “guidance” to the voca- 
tional area of life. 

If we as educators can give a bit of 
cerebration to the analyzing of life activi- 
ties, and can then classify and plan our 
teaching and counseling, aiming defi- 
nitely at one particular kind of effort at 
a time, we can achieve something better 
in the way of education. Professor Kit- 
son is right in that we should not spend 
too much time on definitions and battles 
over words. If the term “individualized 
education” is preferable, we know that 
inevitably it will win the day. 

In the one important matter of the 
aims of education, I confess to a different 
viewpoint from that of most of my col- 
leagues. I persist in looking forward to 
that far future when we shall cease to 


worship the five knowledge idols—Eng- 
lish, foreign language, social studies, 
mathematics, and science—admitting ele- 
ments of them into the curriculum of a 
boy or girl only as they contribute to his 


or her guidance in life activities. So I 
would tell the superintendent that he 
should pay attention to the revision of his 
own program of studies, adding gradu- 
ally classes for vocational information, 
exploratory sampling, survey of educa- 
tional opportunities, discussion of the 
problems and opportunities of leisure and 
recreation, effective junior citizenship, 
and so forth. 

Under what logic should we try to 
prevent other workers in education from 
using the term “‘guidance”? Why should 
we, who have borrowed so heavily from 
other fields, both within and outside of 
education, object to the use of our terms 
and techniques by others? Why not feel 
complimented that we whose chief inter- 
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est is vocational guidance did our early 
work so well that now our colleagues 
interested in the fields of recreation, 
health, home relationships, and the rest, 
begin to see that no purpose in education 
can be accomplished without the active 
guidance of pupils? Moreover, if we 
take the other attitude, where are we led? 
Shall we also attempt to restrict the good 
words “counseling” and “interviewing” 
to the vocational area? Certainly not; it 
would be futile to try! Then there is 
“tryout,” borrowed from athletics or 
debating; shall we now claim it exclu- 
sively as our own, thereby adding larceny 
to borrowing? 

It is the same with the words “guide” 
and “‘guidance.”” Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Scott and a host of others are 
ahead of us with broader uses. Let us 
merely use the full phrase ‘‘vocational 
guidance” for our own work, and ask all 
workers in other fields to be as definite 
as we are. We cannot expect more. 

There remains one other objection to 
the use of the word guidance: “If you 
say that all education should result in 
guidance—that education #s guidance— 
why do you need the two words; why 
drag in a synonym?” 

In my boyhood days in San Diego, a 
picturesque figure was “Reubin the 
Guide,” whose business it was to take 
visitors across the line to Tia Juana. One 
of the newspapers of the town, in order 
no doubt to add to his celebrity, printed 
the bon mot, “Don’t make fun of 
Reubin the Guide—he has been guyed 
enough.” Personally I welcome all the 
objections that can possibly be urged 
against “guidance” both as a term and a 
process, for it will help us to select the 
best terminology and to organize the 
processes in more effective ways. 

JOHN M. BREWER 
Harvard University 
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Answers to Inquiries on a Variety of Topics 

















This might perhaps be called the “Quest-for-Information Box.” 
Among the multitudinous inquiries which come to the field service of the 
National Occupational Chlients are many of general interest. This 
month the editors are trying the experiment of printing excerpts from a 
few of these and from the responses which were made to them. If 
material of this kind proves interesting and useful to readers, additional 
questions-and-answers will appear in future issues. Comments and 
criticisms are desired. Readers may be able to supplement some of the 


answers. 


From the Dean of Women in a Michigan 
College 

QUESTION: Do you have any material, 

printed or otherwise, which would be of 


help to me in this problem? Enrolled in 
our college is a girl who is very much in- 
terested in forestry, but she is finding 
that this is practically a closed field to 
women. What allied field or special 
work would be possible? 

ANSWER: According to the 1930 
census, only 15 women classified them- 
selves as foresters, forest rangers, and 
cruisers; and ten as owners and managers 
of timber camps. 

A survey of some of the literature on 
forestry seems to indicate that forestry re- 
search would be the most fruitful field in 
an occupation which is practically a closed 
one for women. There are several women 
engaged in technical work in the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, which is the chief government bureau 
of investigation work in forestry. Re- 
search work in forestry by the federal 
government alone and in cooperation 
with the state forestry schools and agri- 
cultural experiment stations is a branch 


of work which is expanding at present 
and should offer a field of opportunity, 
though limited, for women. In the 
Bureau of Forestry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture women are employed 
in the offices as clerks, stenographers, 
draftswomen, artists, etc. at salaries vary- 
ing from $1,260 to $2,600 annually. 

The paper and pulp industries use 
trained foresters in their laboratories to 
conduct experiments to make possible the 
use of a greater variety of trees for wood 
pulp. Specialists on the industrial phases 
of wood utilization find employment with 
firms manufacturing paper, artificial silk, 
furniture, musical instruments, and other 
wood products. 

An allied field would be horticulture, 
which presents more opportunity for 
women than forestry. Trained women 
hold positions as greenhouse foremen, 
superintendents of nurseries and or- 
chards, landscape gardeners on large es- 
tates, horticultural therapists, technical 
and research workers, instructors of gar- 
dening in private and public schools, state 
garden agents, extension workers. 

In the March 1934, Section I, issue of 
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Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, there appears an article on 
“The Profession of Forestry,” by F. A. 
Silcox, United States Forester. A list of 
forestry schools and reading references on 
forestry are included. 


From a Florida College, Through the 
Personnel Director 

QUESTION: In a vocational report, 
which I must write, I would like to 
include some statistics, or definite infor- 
mation, about the number of individuals 
engaged as industrial personnel managers 
at the present time, and the number that 
have been in the field; and if possible, 
the probable future demand for such 
workers. 

ANSWER: The United States census, 
as you already know, does not classify 
personnel officers separately from other 
business executives. The Personnel Re- 
search Federation has no complete list of 
personnel officers and no figures on the 
number of such persons. The American 
Management Association, which we had 
hoped might give us just the information 
which you wish, has replied with feeling 
that they would give their right arm for 
just the kind of information that we were 
trying to get from them for you. There 
seem to be several difficulties in the way, 
chief of which perhaps is the fact that 
personnel officers are designated by so 
many different and unrelated titles. For 
example, Arthur Young and A. M. 
Jones, both outstanding personnel men, 
are respectively Vice President of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
Assistant Cashier of the Chase National 
Bank. Even the membership list of the 
AMA Personnel Division is of no help 
to us since so many AMA members be- 
long to all of the AMA divisions despite 
the fact that their own special field may 
or may not be personnel. About the only 
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way to get the kind of information you 
desire will be to get the Department of 
Commerce or some other government or- 
ganization to take a census of business 
executives in which their occupations will 
be recorded by a functional designation 
rather than by a title of uncertain mean- 
ing. 

With no information as to how many 
personnel officers there are now, it is even 
more difficult to make any prediction re- 
garding probable future demand. In 
general, however, there does seem to be 
in many quarters an opinion to the effect 
that this is one of the fields in which 
expansion and growth may be anticipated 
during the next ten or twenty years. 
Problems of human relations are receiv- 
ing more attention each year, and the 
emphasis upon this end of industry in the 
current federal legislation and the NRA 
program would seem to confirm rather 
than to contradict this opinion. 


From the Principal of an Illinois High 
School 


QUESTION: It is probable that if I had 
access to old copies of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, | should not need to ask 
the following questions: Is there a recent 
book or set of booklets giving informa- 
tion in regard to trade and technical 
schools? We want our students to be 
informed, but we have not been able to 
get material except that which is sent by 
individual schools. We should like to 
secure material which will help answer 
such questions as these: 


1. What large Cy Prenqpann have training 
schools for selected future employes? What 
are the requirements for entrance into these 
schools ? 

2. What electrical schools make provisions 
for boys to pay their tuition by working part 
time? 

3. What schools of nursing allow the 
girls to pay all of their expenses by working ? 
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Many similar questions arise each day 
and too often I am unable to give satis- 
factory answers. Of course I have sev- 
eral books on guidance, but I haven't 
found anything as specific as I should 
like. Perhaps I am looking for an im- 
possible lazy man’s solution. Still it 
seems to me that there should be in the 
vocational field a work similar to Halle’s 
Which College? Of course it would be 
much more comprehensive. Much of the 
material written five years ago is not ap- 
plicable today. I shall greatly appreciate 
any suggestions which you may be able 
to give me. 

ANSWER: With reference to your in- 
quiry about information on trade and 
technical schools, may we suggest the fol- 
lowing sources: 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Directory of Trade and Industrial 
Schools, Washington, D. C., Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1930 

MacCracken, John Henry, Ed. Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities, Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkins, 1932 

Report of the Investigation of En- 
gineering Education, 1923-1929. New 
York, Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, 20 West 39th 
Street, 1930 

Study of Technical Institutes, New 
York, Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, 1931 

Proffitt, Maris M. Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools, Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Printing Office, 1933. U. S. Office of 
Education, Pamphlet No. 44 

College and Private School Directory 
of the United States, Chicago, Educa- 
tional Aid Society, 1934 


J. Douglas Brown, Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, has made studies 
both of corporation training programs 
and corporation retraining programs. 
These studies may be procured by writing 
direct to him. Most of the public utility 


companies have been maintaining training 
schools for future employes. Of course, 
some of this activity may have been cur- 
tailed during the depression. The Fire- 
stone, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies have such schools. The en- 
trance requirements vary with the nature 
of the work. Some companies require 
college graduates whereas others accept 
candidates with less formal education. 

Enclosed is a partial list of trade 
schools prepared by the Vocational Sur- 
vey Commission of New York City. 
Among these you will find the names of 
a number of electrical schools. 

From the National League of Nursing 
Education, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City, we learn that no list has been 
compiled of nursing schools that allow 
girls to pay all of their expenses by work- 
ing. They suggest writing to the boards 
of nurse examiners of the separate states 
for such information and will be glad to 
send you the names and addresses of such 
examining boards. 


From a Teacher in a Small Pennsylvania 
Town 

QUESTION: I have just forwarded my 
1934-35 membership dues to the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and I have in- 
structed him to have my subscription to 
Occupations continue with the Novem- 
ber, 1934, issue. I do not want to miss 
a single issue, for I prize it very highly. 

I have had a request from one of my 
seniors for information concerning the 
rating of schools for training in journal- 
ism. He prefers to attend one of the 
smaller colleges. Will you kindly send 
me this information or refer me to an 
available source? 

ANSWER: The following institutions 
belong to and maintain the standards of 
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the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism: 


Leland Stanford University 
Stanford University, California 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, lowa 
Kansas City College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
Manhattan, Kansas 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
State University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Columbia University 
New York City 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


For a detailed explanation of the stand- 
ards set up by the Association, we suggest 
that you refer to page 86 of the hand- 
book prepared by John Henry Mac- 
Cracken for the American Council on 
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Education. It is called American Uni- 
versities and Colleges and is published 
by the Williams and Wilkins Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland. For still further 
information about the above institutions 
you might address the President of the 
Association, William L. Mapel, News- 
Journal, Wilmington, Delaware. 

In her book, Which College? Rita 
Halle lists a number of other colleges 
and universities that have “well-organized 
schools or departments of journalism.” 
They are: 

Baylor College for Women 

Boston University 

Butler University 

University of Colorado 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

Grinnell College 

University of Kentucky 

New York University 

University of North Dakota 

Notre Dame University 

Rutgers University 

University of Southern California 

Temple University 

University of West Virginia 


An article by Leslie Higginbotham in 
the December, 1934, issue of Occupations 
on “Employment of Recent Graduates in 
Journalism” gives the result of a survey 
of the employment of graduates as re- 
lated to their choice of colleges. 


From a Vocational Counselor in a Roch- 
ester, N. Y., School 


QUESTION: If your office has such data 
available, I shall be glad to receive infor- 
mation on the following points: What 
are some of the high schools which center 
their guidance programs in the home- 
room? In what schools is the study hall 
made the important unit in administering 
the work of guidance? 

ANSWER: In response to your request 
for a list of schools which center their 
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guidance program in the homeroom, we 
are sending you the attached bibliography, 
which should prove of value. Home 
Room Guidance by Harry C. McKown 
gives an excellent exposition of this sub- 
ject and refers to a large number of 
school systems where homeroom pro- 
gtams are in operation. 

Further information is not available at 
this time. 


From the Director of Visual Education 
in an Indian School in the Far West 


QUESTION: We are organizing a de- 
partment of visual education at this 
school. Please send us catalogs or 
other literature concerning any type of 
visual education materials or machines 
that you may handle. This would include 
slides, films, lanterns, projectors (both 16 
and 35 mm.) and the like. 

If you do not handle these, please send 
us any advertising material which may be 
had gratis, that may be deposited in an 
educational museum for use in school 
classes. This would include such material 
as exhibits, samples, charts, graphs, pam- 
phlets, pictures, and the like. Also send 
lists of films or exhibits that may be 
loaned. 

ANSWER: Inclosed is a list of organ- 
izations from which you may obtain in- 
formation regarding motion pictures and 
other visual education materials for use 
in connection with vocational guidance. 
The National Occupational Conference 
does not publish such materials. 

Organizations from which it is possible 
to obtain information regarding motion 
pictures and other visual education ma- 
terials are: 


Acme Motion Picture Projection Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Will furnish for 25c. catalog of free 
films and their sources) 


DeVry School Films, Inc. 


111 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois 
(Produces reels of various occupations, 
Lesson sheets accompany each subject) 
The Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
(A very satisfactory list of slides) 
National Council, YMCA 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
(List of films available) 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 
(Rents and sells films, both 16 mm. and 
35 mm.) 


The most comprehensive catalog of 
educational films is “1001 Films,” pub- 
lished yearly by Educational Screen, Chi- 
cago, price 75c. It contains a section on 
vocational films. 


From a Young Man in an Illinois 
Industrial Town 


QUESTION: Will you please send me 
whatever information is available on 
photography? Will you let me know its 
good and bad points and whether it will 
be a paying trade a few years from now? 

ANSWER: The National Occupational 
Conference is organized to give assistance 
to institutions and organizations rather 
than to individuals who desire help re- 
garding their personal occupational prob- 
lems. If you will take your problem to 
the principal of the school you are at- 
tending or have previously attended, or 
to any organization or institution in your 
locality which is interested in vocational 
guidance problems, and ask the principal 
of the school or the president of the or- 
ganization to write to us, we shall be 
glad to make all our resources available. 

If there is no agency doing work of 
this kind in your community, it is pos- 
sible that Mr. might be 
willing to talk with you. (Here the cor- 
respondent is given the name of an ex- 
perienced vocational counselor who is ac- 
cessible to him.) 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 








COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Appropriations to “general education” 
constitute the most frequent type of grant 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, according to its recently pub- 
lished annual report. President Keppel 
defines this type of education as ‘‘con- 
cerning itself not with the fortunes of 
any particular institution, but rather with 
the fuller understanding of the laws of 
learning and their application at different 
levels and for different purposes and with 
the broader provision which society is 
making for the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment.” The pur- 
pose of these grants is to bridge the gap, 
brought about by changing conditions, 
between the layman and the professional 
in the educational field. 

Widespread attention has been paid to 
Dr. Keppel’s remarks in this document 
regarding the American college and the 
current assumption that a college educa- 
tion should be the rule instead of the rare 
exception for our young men and women. 
“There is a growing conviction,” he says, 
“that our country cannot continue to pay 
the price for the results which it is ob- 
taining, a price to be reckoned not only 
in money, but in the years of youth. 
Every year thousands of young people 
profit and profit richly from the oppor- 
tunities which the colleges now offer, but 
taking into consideration all the colleges 
and all the students, it is a question 
whether the game has proved to be worth 
the candle. The colleges themselves have 
not been blind to this situation. Gener- 
ally speaking, they have sought to im- 
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prove conditions by tinkering with the 
curriculum rather than by concentrating 
their attention upon the student himself 
as contrasted with his program of study.” 

Referring to the independent college 
with a limited endowment Dr. Keppel 
says: “There must be a fundamental 
change in the attitude of the institution 
towards the individual student and, also, 
a different conception on the part of the 
student as to what he is there for, a dif- 
ferent use of his energies and capacities. 
Advance will be made by an effective 
study as to the application of what we 
now know regarding individual differ- 
ences, interests and motives, mental 
hygiene, the technique of continuous 
record, the uses of comprehensive and 
other examinations.” 

ee 
OCCUPATIONAL FOLDERS 

A series of attractive folders, printed in 
two colors, describing opportunities for 
college women in libraries and museums, 
business and industry, writing, home 
economics, social work, scientific work, 
and the professions in general, has re- 
cently been issued by the College of St. 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. Each 
folder has been written by an alumna of 
the institution, who is now engaged in 
the occupation about which she writes. 
The descriptions include salary ranges be- 
fore and since the depression and other 
appropriate information following more 
or less the standard outline for occupa- 
tional studies. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the Dean, Sister Marie Jose, at 
the College. 





Individual Analysis 


Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute, University of Minnesota, Bulletins 


Research Studies in Individual Diagnosis. 
Donald G. Paterson, ed. Vol. III, No. 4, 
1934. 75c. 

Vocational Interest Scales: An Analysis of 
Three Questionaires in Relation to Occu- 
pational Classification and Employment 
Status. By Isabel R. Berman, John G. 
Darley, and Donald G. Paterson. Vol. III, 
No. 5, 1934. 50c. 

Employed and Unemployed W orkers: Dif- 
erential Factors in Employment Status. 
By John G. Darley and Donald G. Paterson. 
Vol. III, No. 6, 1934. 50c. 

The series of bulletins issued by the 
Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute of the University of Minnesota 
offer a rich mine of factual and objective 
data bearing on many problems of oc- 
cupational importance. Three of the 
most recent contain material of especial 
value to those interested in personal coun- 
seling. The first of these in serial order, 
Research Studies in Individual Diagnosis, 
embraces the reports of seven investiga- 
tions, as edited by Donald G. Paterson. 
The limits of a brief review do not per- 
mit as full presentation or discussion of 
the various findings as their significance 
merits. Consequently the reviewer can 
but reflect a few of the highlights and in 
this way hope to persuade vocational 
advisers, analysts, human engineers, and 
personality adjusters to study these re- 
ports at first hand. 

The initial paper in this group, by 
Beatrice J. Dvorak, investigates the eco- 


nomic value of college training and con- 
cludes—so far as appears justified by the 
number of cases surveyed—that ‘‘no evi- 
dence was found to support the all too 
frequently advertised claim that college 
education can be justified on financial 
grounds alone.” The second study, re- 
ported by Wilton P. Chase and John G. 
Darley, compares the scores made on a 
variety of aptitude tests by men and 
women in five different age groups, rang- 
ing from 20 to 40 years. It shows that 
individual differences within each such 
group far exceed those between group 
medians and suggests that assumptions in 
personnel practice “‘as to the decline in 
capacities of older adult workers tends to 
eliminate from economic competition 
many highly desirable and stable workers 
in the upper age ranges.” 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
has recently come into such wide use that 
the reviewer considers John G. Darley 
and Dwight J. Ingle’s thoroughgoing 
analysis of this instrument one of the 
most significant contributions of the 
series, and in many respects the most 
searching critique of this test thus far 
made. Graphs and tables present com- 
parative Bernreuter scores for different 
groups of employed and unemployed men 
and women. Some significant differences 
appear between the test means of such 
groups, and—so far as the general form 
of distribution and re-test consistency are 
concerned—substantial agreement was 
found with Bernreuter’s previous data. 
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Nevertheless, the mew researches as a 
whole throw grave doubt, to say the least, 
upon the usefulness of this test as a 
clinical tool for individual diagnosis and 
guidance. High internal reliability and 
symmetrical distribution are commend- 
able in test scores, but even these merits 
are dependent upon having the scores 
mean something. 

A major problem in appraising the 
validity of personality measures or inven- 
tories is the difficulty of checking such 
test data against independent, external 
criteria. Darley and Ingle present a table 
showing scores made or the four Bern- 
reuter scales by 26 individuals previously 
classified by a psychiatrist as definitely 
psychotic or psychoneurotic—including 
diagnoses of paranoia, dementia praecox, 
hysteria, and emotional instability. The 
test scores fail to identify a large ma- 
jority of these cases as mentally handi- 
capped or emotionally unstable. Inci- 
dentally, these findings are supported by 
a study recently made at Yale, but not 
yet published, of Bernreuter scores ob- 
tained from patients in a psychiatric hos- 
pital. 

On the basis of their evidence the 
authors seem well justified in suggesting 
that the Bernreuter test is “ineffectual as 
a means of identifying emotionally mal- 
adjusted individuals’ and, further, make 
the following conclusion: “The failure 
to discover important differences between 
contrasting occupational groups suggests 
that general application of such personal- 
ity tests in the field of occupational gui- 
dance is not warranted at the present 
time. This conclusion should not be cited 
as a reason for discontinuing research 
with personality tests. Rather, it should 
lead to increased efforts in this field. At 
the same time, practical applications 
might well be discontinued pending re- 
search demonstration of actual guidance 
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values of reliability as a practical tool.” 

The three following reports in this 
series deal with the so-called ‘‘standard 
battery” of tests administered in the Min- 
nesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
searches, in establishing occupational 
ability patterns for employed workers and 
in comparing unemployed and employed 
subjects. They present data as to the re- 
liability of the various tests and as to in- 
tercorrelations between them. These in- 
cluded the Pressey Classification and 
Verification Tests; Minnesota Clerical, 
Manual Dexterity, Mechanical Assembly, 
and Spatial Relations Tests; O'Connor's 
Finger Dexterity and Tweezer Dexterity 
Tests; measures of physical strength; and 
age. 

When one realizes that these and cer- 
tain other diagnostic or aptitude measures 
were utilized for guidance purposes by 
the Minnesota group, and others, at the 
time they were administered, and that the 
validity of at least some of these tests was 
highly conjectural, it might be contended 
that the cart in this project came before 
the horse. Clearly the counselors using 
these tests for occupational classification 
and suggestions could have profited by 
the careful analyses subsequently pre- 
sented, in these studies, of the tests them- 
selves. But immediate considerations 
doubtless made such procedure imprac- 
tical. In any case, the data now available 
throw much light on the relative depend- 
ability to be placed in the future upon 
these various measures, and on the de- 
grees of relationship thus indicated as 
existing between the different tests used. 

One cannot help wondering how many 
of these devices the group directing this 
project would retain, now that their 
performance has been analyzed; to what 
degree they feel that such tests are useful 
and at least reasonably dependable for 
individual diagnosis and counseling; and 
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what sorts of measures, not already avail- 
able in satisfactory form, they consider 
most needed today in the furtherance of 
such work. 

The reliability studies indicate the 
importance of investigating this function 
in respect to the population being tested. 
It is too often assumed that reliability and 
validity are inherent in a test and subject 
to but little variation in different situ- 
ations. These data show how fallacious 
that assumption may prove. 

It is also interesting to note that most 
of these measures correlate negatively 
with age in about the same degree as is 
characteristic of scholastic aptitude or 
general intelligence tests at the college 
level. Does this suggest that some sup- 
posedly specialized tests of particular apti- 
tudes depend, after all, for such discrimi- 
nating power as they do possess, upon the 
appraisal of general rather than specific 
abilities? The authors note that “some 
selective factor connected with age seems 
to be operative in producing relatively 
high intercorrelations among the ten vari- 
ables. To reduce this factor as far as 
possible, intercorrelations for all men in 
the standard sample between the ages of 
25 and 40 have been calculated.” This 
restriction in the age range naturally re- 
duces the negative correlations of age 
with the various test scores, but does not 
appreciably alter the other intercorre- 
lations. Perhaps therefore ‘‘the selective 
factor connected with age” is simply gen- 
eral intelligence. 

The next bulletin presents a compara- 
tive analysis of the Strong, Manson, and 
Hepner Vocational Interest Blanks, re- 
spectively. The interest patterns de- 
veloped by Strong as characteristic of 
certain professional fields are found rarely 
to occur among workers in general, at 
least as represented by the Minnesota 
samples. The following conclusion is 


pertinent: ‘These workers do not show 
marked interest patterns in scientific 
pursuits, in occupations. Workers in gen- 
eral make relatively more A and B ratings 
in commercial occupations, however, 
These data are based on Strong's critical 
scoring standards and letter ratings, and 
may be considered as an indirect vali- 
dation of Strong’s work in that the inter. 
est patterns he has isolated in professiona| 
fields occur rarely among workers in gen- 
eral.” 

Recent work by Strong, Thurstone and 
others is tending away from emphasis on 
the interest patterns characteristic of spe- 
cific occupations (certain highly-trained 
professions excepted) and towards the 
recognition of fewer and broader groups 
whose interests may be more generally 
classified according to functional or edu- 
cational differentia. This is quite in line 
with the somewhat belated recognition, 
in personnel work, of how relatively simi- 
lar many of the tasks performed by peo- 
ple in different occupations really are, in 
their essential nature. Occupations as 4 
whole perform recognizably distinct func- 
tions in the world; but individual workers 
(whether clerks, book-keepers, salesmen 
or mechanics) are, respectively, much the 
same sorts of people, have about the same 
abilities and do pretty much the same job 
day by day, whatever their ‘census classi- 
fication” happens to be. Evidence from 
these studies supports the view that a 
commonality of interests may be found 
among such groups of workers and points 
the way towards possible further appli- 
cations of the interest test technique, 
through its extension along functional 
lines. The authors believe that Strong's 
inventory, thus utilized, has “differentia! 
value for occupations for which no spe- 
cific key is yet available.” 

Results obtained from trial of the Man- 
son and Hepner tests were for the most 
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part negative and disappointing. The 
former failed satisfactorily to differentiate 
various occupational groups of women. 
“This lack of differentiation seems to be 
due to the non-specificity of women’s vo- 
cational interests and indicates that differ- 
ential occupational guidance on the basis 
of interests would be very difficult for 
women.” 

The Hepner test data showed such a 
high degree of commonality, or over- 
lapping of interests, among supposedly 
discrete keys as to yield no consistent or 
significant group differentials. ‘Seventeen 
different keys selected from Hepner’s 
three occupationai levels show an average 
intercorrelation of .68, indicating that they 
all tend to measure the same thing.” 
Scores on comparable scales from the 
Manson and Hepner interest tests for wo- 
men correlated, on the average, only 
+.11, which indicates that the validity of 
one or the other of these measures, and 
quite possibly of both, is extremely low. 

The third bulletin mentioned sum- 
marizes 4 more extensive, unpublished re- 
port similarly entitled, Employed and 
Unemployed Workers. This summary is 
already so compact and crowded with 
data as to make any further compression 
thereof well-nigh impossible. In general 
the records on occupational tests of 
“early-unemployed workers” are distinctly 
lower than are those of both men and 
women who became unemployed at a 
later date; while the measured abilities of 
the latter group appear quite similar to 
those of the workers still employed at the 
time of testing. One conclusion should 
be noted: “Contrary to popular opinion, 
technological change, although it in- 
creases in frequency as a cause of unem- 
ployment, is a relatively unimportant 
factor in these data.” This finding may 
be attributed in part to the locale of these 
studies. 
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The Research Institute workers are to 
be heartily commended for analyzing 
their voluminous data carefully and pre- 
senting the results with entire fairness. 
The reports are objective and complete; 
the conclusions restrained and sound. 
Consequently, while their material con- 
tent is highly significant per se, these 
papers are perhaps especially valuable as 
models of how such analyses should be 
made. May the special pleaders, who at 
times appear more familiar with the para- 
phernalia of science than with its spirit, 
be inspired by these bulletins to go and 
do likewise. 

A. B. CRAWFORD 
Director, Department of Personnel 
Study and Bureau of Appointments 
Yale University 
ee 
A CAREERS MASTER 
Three Lives: An Autobiography. By 
Stephen Foot. London, William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1934. Pp. 355. $3.70. 

The author of this book hit upon the 
novel idea that one of the masters in an 
English “public” school (corresponding 
to an American preparatory school) 
should be especially equipped and de- 
tailed as a “‘careers master’ to give boys 
vocational counsel, information on costs, 
procedure, examinations, and opportuni- 
ties for a wide variety of careers. The 
scheme, which was quite new to English 
schools though there had been an ap- 
proximation to it in some of the universi- 
ties, appealed to others, and now more 
than 60 schools have appointed Careers 
Masters. Obviously—at any rate it should 
be obvious—no one could fill such a 
position well who had been limited in 
his own experience; certainly the typical 
master in an English boarding school, as 
we can testify, would not be likely to see 
beyond the boundaries of those familiar 
professions which their charges have 
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hitherto entered as a matter of course. 

Mr. Foot, before he became a school- 
master, had seen the world, met all sort 
of people, and found and kept a respon- 
sible job which involved business judg- 
ment and some engineering skill. He 
must have brought more than a whiff of 
fresh air into Eastbourne, the school from 
which he had gone to Cambridge Uni- 
versity and on whose governing board he 
had served for a while as an avowed ad- 
vocate of reform. 

In the old days before the war it was 
unusual for an Englishman to change his 
profession. If a man had followed more 
than one occupation the presumption, in 
the mind of a prospective employer, was 
that he was probably a “rolling stone’’ 
and hardly likely to be competent in any 
field. The American, on the contrary, 
has usually been more highly valued if 
he has shown adaptability and versatility 
and kept out of ruts both geographically 
and professionally. But the war changed 
all that, and many Englishmen are living 
very different lives today from those for 
which, by preference or training, they 
were thought to be best fitted in their 
youth. In the case of most of these men, 
the war closed the door of opportunity 
and they had perforce to endure a second 
best, lucky if it were even second. 

In the volume before us we have the 
story of a man who has lived, he feels, 
three lives. The war forced on him for 
some years the life of a soldier, but he 
is not able to tell us why, after returning 
to an important position with the Shell 
Oil Company after the war, he threw up 
his excellent prospects and offered his ser- 
vices to his old school as a junior master. 
It is highly probable, however, that the 
war was responsible for the radical 
change in his scale of values, raising in 
his mind questions he could not ignore 
and suggesting how his life might be 


made more worthwhile and significant. 

The first two parts of the book give us 
a fairly vivid picture of the life of a rep- 
resentative of British oil interests in 
Singapore and in Mexico. Energy and 
initiative (and other qualities the author 
takes mo pains to conceal) brought 
Stephen Foot success, promotion, and a 
high salary. Having qualified, after leav- 
ing Cambridge, as a reserve officer in the 
Engineers, he was called into active ser- 
vice at the beginning of the war and we 
are not left in doubt as to the value of 
his work. From the front he was called 
to the War Office to serve on the Gen- 
eral Staff, and helped to develop the in- 
terest of conservative military men in the 
possibilities of the tank as a means of 
offense. 

The third part of the book describes 
Mr. Foot’s experience as a schoolmaster. 
He shows that he has a keen understand- 
ing of boys and has evidently been suc- 
cessful in working with them. ‘“‘Boys,” 
he finds, “are prepared to cooperate 
most loyally when they feel that they are 
being treated as partners in a common en- 
terprise."" Teaching, he thinks, has pro- 
vided an outlet for his “instincts for crea- 
tion,” which his bachelor life starved, and 
he broke down formal methods in ways 
familiar to advocates of “progressive edu- 
cation.” He is rather patronizing towards 
“the psychologists” and reduces to “‘plain 
language” their insistence that “the job 
of the school is to encourage aptitudes 
rather than to correct deficiencies.” He 
is thoroughly sound in pointing out that 
“the chief danger to be avoided at school, 
so far as teaching is concerned, is that a 
boy should leave with the idea that he 
is a failure or a misfit,” and he recalls 
with approval the contention of two great 
headmasters, Thring of Uppingham and 
Sanderson of Oundle, “that every boy is 
good at something, and it is the job of 
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the school to find out what that is.” He 
is willing to rely on the “inward urge to- 
wards his work” which he finds the ordi- 
nary schoolboy of today possesses, for “‘if 
it can be directed and developed” this 
urge “will prove infinitely more fruitful 
in its results than anything in the nature 
of an outward push.” To this end he 
has evolved what he calls a “Group Sys- 
tem,” in which four boys of approx- 
imately equal caliber work together as a 
unit for a fortnight, the group then giv- 
ing a week to individual tests. 

In his service to boys Mr. Foot has 
evidently found deep satisfactions sur- 
passing any which business success had 
brought him, and he has gained convic- 
tions which in the earlier years played no 
part in his life, convictions it is now his 
“most urgent purpose in life to pass on.” 
Happiness, he now feels sure, bears no 
mathematical relation to wealth; what is 
supremely important is “a job to do that 
one enjoys.” Surely this conviction is 
not the least of the qualifications which 
a wise guide of youth must have if he is 
to serve them well. 

HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 
Dean of Men 
Swarthmore College 


WORK AND WIN 


She Strives to Conquer. By Frances Maule. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1934. Pp. 
298. $2. 


“Never were jobs so hard for women 
to get; mever was so much required of 
women in the way of business equip- 
ment. Yet never were there jobs, open to 
women, that are so well worth having.” 
This significant and challenging state- 
ment sounds the keynote of Miss Maule’s 
new book on business behavior, oppor- 
tunities, and job requirements for women 
which appears under the arresting title of 
She Strives to Conquer. It is the theme 
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about which are developed, in a foreword 
and two parts, nineteen chapters of hard 
facts, sound sense, and stimulating advice 
in straightforward phrase and vivid inci- 
dent. 

Picturesque chapter headings at once 
capture the attention and direct it with 
new emphasis to familiar facts whose im- 
portance youth may easily underestimate 
and maturity forget. Such facts as good 
manners in business, which are often very 
different from those of the social world 
but quite as essential to success; as busi- 
ness ethics, which largely are a matter of 
good sportsmanship and fair play, giving 
value received to both job and employer; 
as emotional control, so endangered by a 
sensitive personal attitude, a traditional 
feminine handicap, but one which is be 
ing replaced by cool and detached think- 
ing on the part of the modern well- 
trained woman. 

“Have You Got What It Takes?’’ asks 
Chapter ITV—in addition to training, ex- 
perience, ability, looks, good grooming, 
and all the other qualities demanded by 
the employer, who, in these days, has be- 
come very “choosy.” For you must have 
some special knowledge or skill to sell, 
besides yourself. “Let the employment 
manager who interviews you . . . see that 
here is one girl who has something defi- 
nite to offer . . . that you know where you 
are going.” Without this definite skill 
and the ability to sell it, you will not get 
very far in the keen competition for jobs 
these days. 

And with all these qualities you must 
have “Winning Ways” (the title of an- 
other chapter), which represents a whole 
catalogue of womanly virtues, common 
sense, and feminine wit. Yet not even to 
all these assets will the best positions fall 
without the magic of “personality,” and 
just the personality suited to the partic- 
ular job you seek and the particular situ- 
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ations which the position develops. 

These standards may seem very lofty 
and exacting bunched in this fashion, but 
as elaborated by the text they are by no 
means so formidable. We are not left to 
feel helpless under the more or less in- 
adequate self we are born with, for the 
text points out constructive ways of devel- 
oping personality. 

With the frankness of an advertise- 
ment for halitosis are discussed physical 
habits and defects of voice and speech, 
which, if disagreeable enough, may dis- 
count both personal charm and profes- 
sional skill. 

Health rightly claims a whole chapter. 
“To get a job these days you have to look 
healthy.” To keep a job you have to be 
healthy. The value of good health can 
hardly be overstressed as a factor in suc- 
cess in the business and professional 
world. On it largely depends not only 
efficiency and endurance, but poise, good 
judgment, and good nature itself. 

There is dress, correct and attractive, 
and what it does for your own poise as 
well as for other people’s pleasure. One 
of the things that every woman knows is 
the serenity of mind that comes with the 
consciousness of being well dressed. It 
is second only to good health and skill 
on the job. 

A whole chapter is given to the “Love 
Motif,” and a discussion of the proper 
place for this desirable experience in any 
woman's life—which it is clearly shown 
is not her office. An illuminating and in- 
teresting discussion follows on “Stepping 
Out,” by which Miss Maule designates 
social relationships which must be han- 
dled with good taste and wisdom inside 
the office and out, and which are inevit- 
ably complicated as well as enlivened by 
the variety of contacts incident to the 
business world. Many relationships un- 
known to private social life are described 


with startling and helpful frankness. 
There is even a word of warning against 
the new office menace, “the gentleman 
gold digger.” 

Part two begins with “Choosing Your 
Line,” recommending “keen and search- 
ing self-analysis” as a preparation for de- 
ciding on a suitable line of work and sug- 
gesting that if necessary you seek “‘voca- 
tional guidance’’—which Miss Maule, 
with what seems to us overconfidence, 
assumes is “‘going on everywhere.” “All 
you have to do,” she says, “‘is just to step 
out and find where it is to be had in your 
community.” This is a more optimistic 
view of the availability of sound voca- 
tional guidance than our own observation 
has revealed, though doubtless some 
practical help is available in library or 
school in most communities to the young 
woman of personal initiative and depend- 
able discrimination. In fact, this book 
itself contains some very good heips in 
self-analysis and a final chapter on sug- 
gested readings is not without value. 

The chapter on “Cashing In on Wo- 
man’s Sphere” is timely and encouraging, 
showing that almost every shop, office, 
and factory carries on some kind of tradi- 
tional “home work,” where a woman may 
be efficiently, happily, and profitably em- 
ployed with the aid of special training in 
home economics and allied fields, and 
that, too, without the competition from 
men which is such a serious factor in the 
world of business traditionally theirs. 

The chapter on talent offers advice not 
to be ignored. “In work connected with 
any one of the arts, special talent is the 
first consideration . . . but talent alone is 
not enough. You must have a good tech- 
nique as well, and this means training.” 
These ate wise words and to be heeded, 
whether your talent is for stenography or 
Hollywood. Whatever your flair or your 
fortune one truth this little book con- 
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stantly drives home, and that is—“know 
your stuff.” This is the first command- 
ment and the second is not less important 
—"learn how to sell it." Though good 
jobs are to be had, employers these days 
are not wearing paths to the doors of 
fabricators of mouse traps. The paths are 
worn the other way. 

The seasoned business woman, as well 
as the girl “standing with reluctant feet”’ 
where school and business meet, will find 
stimulating advice and helpful fact with- 
in the scope of this book. 

Mary STEWART 
Assistant Director of Indian Education 
Office of Indian Affairs 
a 4 
CIVILIZED LEISURE 


A Guide to Civilized Leisure. By Harry 
A. Overstreet. New York, W. W. Norton 


and Company, 1934. $2. 

This latest book by Professor Over- 
street is a wise and beautiful essay on the 
ways in which we may invite our souls. 
Particularly, he discusses the uses of our 
energy in free time. 

“Civilized loafing”’ is not mere idleness 
nor mere contemplation. He believes that 
the increased leisure which we now hope 
for may be used for the development and 
not for the mere relaxation of our powers. 
In the very beginning he lays down the 
principle that “leisure that is to be worth 
the living must issue out of a work life 
that is equally worth the living. This is 
the first principle which a decent civiliza- 
tion must premise.” And before leisure 
can mean much it is necessary also that 
men’s environments, their homes, their 
work-shops, the places where they spend 
their time, shall be made clean and dig- 
nified. Dr. Overstreet knows why peo- 
ple seek cheap relaxation in violence and 
noise and passive movie-going. As he 
develops his thesis, he produces some- 
thing which is as far as possible from a 
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catalogue of hobbies or a list of things to 
do. He analyzes the fundamental urges 
out of which pleasurable occupations can 
be developed such as the fun of handling 
materials, of being social, of building our 
bodies, of being alone, of adventuring 
with thoughts. (He appears to believe 
that thinking also can be recreation.) 

There are two phases of seriousness in 
what this educator has to say. In the first 
place, he tells by citing the example of a 
number of successful adult education en- 
terprises how mild interests develop into 
major concerns and lead to real achieve- 
ment. Secondly, he considers that free 
time can well be used in part for public 
business. We can have leisure-time in- 
terests in the movement for peace, in 
sponsoring and supporting the fine arts, 
or the study of child life, or volunteer 
service in movements which aim at mak- 
ing child life happier. In sum, he recom- 
mends that a good part of our leisure 
time be given to good causes, whether 
they be the defense of the lowly and op- 
pressed or active support to those labors 
of others which make for the betterment 
of our surroundings. Fundamentally it 
is his principle that joy comes not out of 
explosive gaiety, although gaiety of 
course has its place, but rather in the ap- 
plication of all our strength to the enjoy- 
ment of all opportunities. 

From the standpoint of those interested 
in guidance this book has meaning, first, 
because of Dr. Overstreet’s insistence that 
a wholesome work life is the foundation 
of wholesome recreation; secondly, and 
even more importantly, because he insists 
that we are now given the opportunity to 
build a society in which all the activities 
of men can be related happily together 
and for this it will be necessary to have 
leadership. Education, Dr. Overstreet 
says, will be “eager exploration and 
happy cooperation in the pursuit of ideas. 
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_. . Education has hitherto been confined 
—too much so—to the disciplining and 
instructing of immature and rebellious 
minds. When, on the contrary, it be- 
comes, as among adults, something self- 
sought and in large measure self-directed, 
the whole conception of it changes into 
one of intense pleasure, where discipline 
and stern command have no more place 
than they have on a fishing trip or on a 
hike up a mountain.” 

This book has none of that hurried of- 
ficiousness so common to advice from 
educators and philosophers on how to use 
free time, officiousness coming largely 
from the fact that they give themselves 
no real enjoyment of leisure and so have 
no experience of how it can best be used. 
In this book as in so many of the others 
he has written, Dr. Overstreet is frankly 
sharing with others his own experience, 
illuminated and made useful to the rest 


of us by the wise thoughtfulness which 


he practices as well as preaches. 
LYMAN BRYSON 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
ae 
PRAGMATISM IN GUIDANCE 

Principles of Guidance. By Arthur J. 
Jones. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Second Edition, 1934. Pp. 456. $3. 

Having hailed with enthusiasm the 
timely appearance of the first edition of 
Principles of Guidance in 1930 when or- 
ganizing a guidance seminar, the reviewer 
was much interested in examining the 
second edition which embodies a con- 
siderable number of changes. However, 
no fundamental change in point of view 
is evidenced in the author’s concept of 
guidance, which is essentially pragmatic 
in nature. 

“Guidance involves a personal help 
that is designed to assist a person to de- 
cide where he wants to go, what he wants 


to do, or how he can best accomplish his 
purpose; it assists him to solve problems 
that arise in his life.’’ The author touches 
upon the controversy as to the scope and 
varieties of guidance, but dismisses it 
with the statement that, “Many sources 
of misunderstanding would be removed 
if we would think of guidance in terms 
of choices to be made, the problems to 
be solved, the adjustment to be effected, 
and not attempt to distinguish carefully 
various kinds of guidance”—all of which 
are interrelated and involve a considera- 
tion of the whole child. 

Dr. Jones conceives of guidance as a 
service which should permeate the entire 
educational program, but which demands 
specially trained workers for leadership 
and for the direct handling of some of its 
aspects. The book contains many prac- 
tical suggestions and precautions relative 
to the organization and administration of 
a guidance program and much illustrative 
material drawn from various programs of 
guidance. 

New materials in the revision include 
well chosen data from Recent Social 
Trends, new sections on Homeroom and 
Group Guidance, expansion of the treat- 
ment of Leadership and Leisure-time 
Guidance, discussion of guidance in rural 
areas and the utilization of various out- 
of-school facilities as guidance aids, and 
a review of some of the present investiga- 
tions directed toward evaluation of gui- 
dance practices and outcomes. 

Some limitations are inevitable in a 
work of the scope of this one. Those 
which were especially noted by the pres- 
ent reviewer were in the fields of mea- 
surement and mental hygiene as they re- 
late to guidance activities. One entire 
chapter devoted to trait rating with only 
passing mention of objective approaches 
to the study of personality under aptitude 
testing would seem to give unwarranted 
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emphasis to the first mentioned method. 
While the author deals with the work of 
the psychiatrist, the visiting teacher, and 
the clinic as a special service for the mal- 
idjusted, he does not show clearly how 
mental hygiene may intimately affect all 
school and guidance practice. The brief 
history of the guidance movement incor- 
porated in the last chapter deals solely 
with the development of vocational gui- 
dance. When the guidance movement is 
seen in its true perspective, it will be 
revealed as a stream converging from 
many sources—the measurement of 1 


dividual differences, mental hygiene, the 
visiting teacher movement, child guidance 
clinics, and vocational guidance as well 
as developments in educational philos- 
ophy and practice initiated within the 
schools. 

While Dr. Jones’ book does not give 
equal emphasis to these varied sources of 
guidance, it makes a valuable contribu 
tion to a broader point of view and a bet 
ter balance in the field of guidance 

M. E. BENNETT 
Director of Guidance 
Pasadena City Schools 


Road Map to Careers—or to Chaos 


Two Views and Reviews of a New Book on the Job Outlook 


As President Elliott points out in one of the subjoined reviews of 
New Careers for Youth, Professor Pitkin is always Pitkinesque. It is doubt 
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less something to have established aveputation that permits an adjective 
recognizable meaning to be made out of one’s surname. There are 
least two views that may be taken of any book by Professor Pitkin, accord 
ing to different opinions of Pitkinesquene 55. But in the particular cas. 
a particular book, the adjective is scarcely sufficient for pur poses either 


praise or of condemnation. 


So here 


are two views and reviews of New 


Careers. The second of these, by Mr. Cohen, is reprinted from The Nation 


by permission of the editors. 


By Epwarp C. ELLIoTT 


Those who already know Life Begins 
at Forty, or More Power to You, ot A 
Short Introduction to the History of 
Human Stupidity, or The Psychology of 
Achievement, will readily recognize New 
Careers for Youth as another distinctly 
Pitkinesque book. In other words, old 
ideas, having been run through the dy- 
namic stamp-mill mind of the author, 
come forth with freshness and new mean- 





Walter B. Pitkin. 
Pp. 236. 


* New Careers for Youth. By 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1934. 
$1.50. 
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ings. Besides, there is a new occupational 
idea on nearly every page 

The sub-title provides a master-key to 
the contents: “Today's Job Outlook for 
Men and Women from Seventeen to 
Thirty-two.” Each of the more than two 
hundred pages speaks to you directly and 
clearly on this tremendously important 
theme. You are informed about jobs that 
do exist, and encouraged about jobs that 
do not exist. Consequently, in my judg- 
ment, this small volume stands out from 
the welter of the depression age publica- 
tions dealing with the problem of work 




















































for this and the next generation of youth. 
To be sure, the evidence and the argu- 
ment will provoke disagreement. The 
logic in places is a bit light and not a few 
of the facts somewhat fugitive. Withal, 
Walter Pitkin has packed his pages with 
stimulating constructive optimism which 
cannot fail to be a good prophylactic dur- 
ing the existing epidemic of occupational 
pessimism. Since its publication I have 
been freely and confidently recommend- 
ing New Careers for Youth to parents, 
employers, teachers, and young people. 
The reactions of these give me good 
ground for believing that while the Pitkin 
formula may not lead always to the new 
job, it certainly does give higher amper- 
age to individual aspirations. 

Addressing himself “only to young 
people of superior ambitions and intel- 
ligence,”” Mr. Pitkin has gathered an im- 
mense amount of realistic information 
relative to existing and probable oppor- 
tunities in nearly one hundred important 
fields of work. Throughout is the wise 
admonition, “Yesterday is a poor prophet. 
Trust it not!” And so he argues for the 
necessity of youth planning its own 
career. He discusses in his characteristic 
vigorous and versatile manner the chances 
in education, law, architecture, medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, ministry, music, jour- 
nalism, libraries, acting, landscaping, 
small farming, engineering, etc. For 
many, the best chapter in the book will 
be that entitled “The Paradox of En- 
gineering.” “Engineering is a badly over- 
crowded profession. Engineers have ex- 
cellent opportunities.” 

There is a chapter on ‘Hopeful 
Fields,” with lively discussions of the de- 
velopments likely to take place in air 
conditioning, industrial artistry, personnel 
work, applied psychology, salesmanship, 
cost accounting, industrial code experting, 
and the wide variety of new civil service 
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opportunities. The chapter on “Merger 
Jobs”” will raise many doubts, as wil! 
also the final chapter ‘Make Your Own 
Job’’—attic research, hometown banking 
hometown managing and planning, home. 
town financing, home garden managing 
interior decoration for middle clas; 
homes, cooperative accounting, agrono- 
mists, home economics. 

This is not an easy volume to review 
briefly. The underlyitig spirit is ex. 
pressed in the following paragraph, which 
contains a new lesson to be learned by 
American youth: 

“You know that there are very few big- 
money jobs left, and you may easily guess 
that social prestige fades swiftly from the 
scene too. Everything levels out. The 
very rich and the very poor are disappear. 
ing. The middle class outlook on life 
will prevail in your day. And life will 
be better for the change. Make no mis- 
take as to that!” 

Even though voting an enthusiastic 
“aye” for New Careers for Youth, 1 am 
reserving a bit of private damnation for 
any such good book as this appearing 
without a complete index. 


By Exttwot E. CoHEN 

Dr. Pitkin is very superior to parents. 
teachers, authors of competing books on 
vocational guidance, and other ‘‘elders.’ 
They have misled “the lost generation,” 
American youth in search of a livelihood 
They have palmed off on him a “Guide 
Book to Yesterday.” Dr. Pitkin, how- 
ever, with the assistance of a research 
staff of thirty, plus 500 “key men’’ in 
various fields of enterprise, offers the 
first reliable (“235 pages of fact; no 
bunk”) ‘“‘Road-Map to Tomorrow.” 

“A man named Herbert Hoover” gets 
a sound thwacking from Dr. Pitkin for 
his ‘‘ridiculous statement’: ‘“The Ameri- 
can boy and girl have even better oppor- 
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tunities and chances than ever before.” 
Dr. Pitkin then proceeds to put the boys 
and girls wise to the facts of life. The 
flush days are over. This is the Age of 
the Machine. Every decade, as the ma- 
chine advances, jobs disappear by the 
million; whole industries change, are 
wiped out. From the top to the bottom 
of society there is a contraction of oppor- 
tunity. This, then, is “the pattern of 
destiny” for Americans in the “New 
Era.” At each level, men of the highest 
ability and training will win out. The 
others, having proved to be “unfit,” will 
step down a peg, to force the denizens of 
the lower level down a further peg, or 
be themselves forced down again. At the 
bottom, the hordes of “the grammar- 
school crowd and the illiterates will fight 
it out—to see who will be the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” What of 


the rest? These unfit millions, the per- 
manently idle, “will live along the rail- 


road tracks out in the wilds of the South- 
west, on the beaches of the two oceans, 
in the green fastness of the forests.” 

Such is the quest for bread in the New 
Era. Learning, intellectual achievement, 
art? Forget it. “Culture is a luxury, and 
often one of dubious worth.” Today a 
young man would be foolish to seek it, 
“unless rich and safely settled.” For 
“these years into which we all enter will 
be full of hardship, adventure, experi- 
ment, guessing, migration, broken 
homes, wars, revolutions, and perhaps 
even world-wide catastrophes.” 

A desolate country, this Land of To- 
morrow. Where in this wilderness are 
the promised new careers for youth? Dr. 
Pitkin is not America’s most successful 
soothsayer for nothing. Suddenly the 
black thunderclouds of the future are 
turned inside out, blaze with silver lin- 
ings. Wolves on the stoop become blue 
birds. Unemployment finds a pleasanter 
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name, “‘leisure.'’ The chaotic maelstrom 
of our industrial system is blessed as in- 
evitable change; which in turn imper- 
ceptibly becomes progress. “All progress 
is change.” ‘America is moving onward 
and upward.” The machine, implacable 
devourer of millions of jobs, simultane- 
ously creates—we are not told how, or 
how many—“new opportunities.” Pov- 
efty vanishes. ‘The very rich and the 
very poor are disappearing.” Great rain- 
bows now drape the sky, and visions of 
untold pots of gold. 

There are hundreds of hopeful signs 
that you young people will live more 
abundantly and work in a healthier and 
more interesting fashion than ever your 
— dreamed of. Today the storm 

gins to clear, and light shines through 
in a wholly unexpected way. While 
your opportunities for an ordinary, old- 
style job are slim, those for a career are 
frequently more promising than 
ever. ... 


So Herbert Hoover was right after all. 

Alas, Dr. Pitkin cannot deliver the 
goods, any more than the unhappy Her- 
bert Hoover. The 500 ‘key men,” sum- 
moned to the stand to report “new op- 
portunities,” are confused, vague, con- 
tradictory, and for the most part, unhope- 
ful. Their testimonies give the book its 
only value. They will help few boys and 
girls to jobs; but they give vivid docu- 
mentation of the chaos and bankruptcy of 
our social system and its leaders when 
confronted by what is after all the crucial 
test of any civilization: what future can it 
offer its youth? 

The door of opportunity which 500 
“key men” cannot unlock Dr. Pitkin 
spends the rest of the book trying to pick 
with assorted whimsies, tips, and admon- 
itions. Such pearls as: “Could every- 
body living in 1950 speak English, this 
would be the most powerful deterrent of 
war yet invented.” Such advice as: Start 
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a private school. Start a small factory. 
Start a chain of inns. But dearest to Dr. 
Pitkin’s heart are the jobs that cluster 
about “‘Quality Service,” his own inven- 
tion. People who have the money to live 
don’t know how to live. A Big Business 
of the Future will be understanding the 
Art of Living, and Selling It. To train 
for this you must understand people. 
“You must spend hundreds of hours talk- 
ing to strangers, noticing how they act, 
what they prefer as to food, drink, 
clothes, furniture, music, girls [s#r!], 
religion, and books.” ‘You are now 
ready to serve,” says Dr. Pitkin, “the 
Forgotten Man.” Who pays whom, and 
for what, Dr. Pitkin omits to mention. 
Other inventions are apprentice jobs 
(where you persuade the boss to let you 


work for years for nothing) ; merger jobs 
(which means that the man who can’t 
get one job should get three and merge 
them); and cute little Hop-lite jobs. (Re- 
member the Hop-lite Ladies?) Baking 
cakes. Selling flowers. Tending gar- 
dens. Selling your cousin oranges. 

The rest is exhortation. Life is a 
struggle. “Success is not a flower to be 
plucked in passing.” “‘It is still true you 
can't keep a good man down.” “The 
fittest will survive.” “Make a job for 
yourself,”” 

“Make a job for yourself.” This is 
Dr. Pitkin’s ultimate wisdom. Lift your- 
self by your own boot straps, boys and 
girls. 

Chorus of boys and girls: Thanks for 
nothing, Dr. Pitkin. 


. ene italic 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED 


IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


This list has been prepared by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association,* and will be revised from time to time. Readers 
are requested to send corrections and suggestions as to names of other 
organizations which should be included to William G. Carr, Director of 
the Research Division of NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Altrusa Club, Chase Going Woodhouse, 
President, Connecticut College for Wo- 
men, New London, Conn. 

American Association of University Women, 
Kathryn McHale, General Director, 1634 
I Street, Washington, D. C. 


* Sources of data: 

1. Kitson, Harry Dexter (Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers Coliege, Columbia University). 
V ocational Guidance Through the Library. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1932, p. 28-31. 

2. Information available through correspond- 
ence and library facilities of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

3. Suggestions received from the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, December, 1934. 


Develops adult education programs; 
promotes high standards in institutions of 
higher learning; provides guidance in pro- 
gram preparation; issues pamphlets, bibli- 
ographies, etc. 

American College Personnel Association, 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Secretary, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Serves as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on methods employed and forms, 
pamphlets, etc., used by colleges in place- 
ment and personnel work. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Interested chiefly in college students. 
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GUIDANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


American Foundation for the Blind, 125 
East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Has recently completed a vocational sur- 
vey of 2,000 blind people. 

American Vocational Association, L. H. Den- 
nis, Secretary, Denrike Building, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Interested in vocational education. 

American Woman's Association, 353 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Interested in employment problems of 
business and professional women. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Stimulates boys to obtain information 
and experience about vocations through its 
Merit Badge system. 

The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Publishes the Century Vocational Series. 

Child Study Association of America, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Through reading lists, study courses and 
lectures, stimulates study of vocational gui- 
dance by parents, teachers, etc. 

Civilian Conservation Corps, C. S$. Marsh, 
Educational Director, Office of Education, 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 18th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Confederation of Zonta Clubs, Great North- 
ern R. R. Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Helps girls. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 
N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Research and club service. 

Girls’ Service League of America, 138 East 
19th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Has a vocational and placement de- 
partment. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Coordinating center for vocational in- 
formation needed by college women. 

Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Has a well-defined program of cooper- 
ation with agencies in local communities. 

Knights of Columbus, 45 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

Publishes the McGraw-Hill Vocational 
Texts. 
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Mortar Board Fraternity (National honor so 
ciety for university women), 80 East Wil 
lis Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Interested in college women. 

National Child Labor Committee, Courtenay 
Dinwiddie, General Secretary, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Works for ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, encourages pro- 

ams of vocational guidance and training 

National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National Committee of Bureaus of Occupa 
tions, Helen A. Tufts, Secretary, 316 
United States National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National Education Association, Department 
of Deans of Women, Gwladys W. Jones, 
Headquarters Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Education Association, Department 
of Vocational Education, Charles W. 
Sylvester, Secretary, Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Federation of Bureaus of Occupa- 
tions, Miette Denell, President, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Interested in vocational guidance and 
placement of women. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc, 1819 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Has a well-defined program of cooper- 
ation with agencies in local communities. 

National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Interested in all aspects of occupational 
adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to 
study this problem. Provides a consulting 
service regarding the theory and practice 
of vocational guidance, and the results of 
research in occupational adjustment. 

National Urban League, 1135 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Fred C. Smith, Executive Secretary, 25 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Studies and encourages the study of vo- 
cational guidance problems; formulates 
standards and principles of vocational gui- 
dance; assists local communities in de- 
veloping vocational guidance programs. 





OCCUPATIONS 


jons, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 

(formerly the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine). Published by the National 
Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Osborne Association, 114 East 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Amalgamation of the National Society 
of Penal Information and the Welfare 
League Association. Interested in the gui- 
dance of all men who have served prison 
sentences. 

Personnel Research Federation, Inc., 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Stimulates cooperation in research 
among industrial establishments, edu- 
cational institutions and scientific bodies. 

Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Examines individuals through its local 
representatives. 

Quota Club, International, Inc., 1801 Keenan 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Interested in helping girls. 

Rotary International, 200 West 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
O. Latham Hatcher, President, 401-402 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va. 

Interested in all aspects of education 
and guidance for the rural boy and girl. 

United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Develops technique for use in vocational 
guidance and selection. 

United States Departmient of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Has published a series of Guidance 
Leaflets which includes a list of colleges 
offering training in certain fields. 

Information on vocational education and 
on rehabilitation of handicapped persons 
may be secured from J. C. Wright, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Children’s Bureau and Employment Ser- 
vice. 

The Vocationist, State Normal and Training 
School, Oswego, New York. 

A quarterly magazine. 

YMCA, National Council, 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

YWCA, National Board, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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They Write For Us 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL (“Making Adjust 
ments in a Changing Society’’) on he in 
the State Teachers College of Colorado, th 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and was dean of the 
College of Education of the University of 
lowa. His teaching career at Teachers 
College, Columbia, covered two separate 
periods. In 1927 he succeeded his bother 
James E. Russell, as dean. Dean Russel] 
has taken an active interest and part in inter. 
national problems in the field of education, 
and has served on various state, national. 
and international committees and commis. 
sions. His honors include the Butler medal. 
honorary degrees from universities, and the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Sava. 


JOHN M. LOUGHRAN (“Guidance at 
Work in the Depression’) is Principal of 
the Tilden High School, Brooklyn, where 
it is sought to make the complex process 
of a large city high school real for individ- 
ual students. He is also chairman of the 
Secondary Schools Council of the United 
Parents’ Association, and is now engaged 
in an attempt through this council to gather 
reliable information about what has hap- 
pened to high school graduates during the 
past five years, with the object of using the 
data to support recommendations for action 
on behalf of this group. 


MARION WASHBURN TOWNER (“Do You 
Like to Work Outdoors?) attended Bar- 
nard College and the Columbia School of 
Journalism; has had varied experience as a 
newspaper and magazine writer; has written 
publicity and radio scripts for the advertis- 
ing firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne; and lately has assisted in prepar- 
ing the programs in vocational guidance for 
the American School of the Air. Mrs. 
Towner is the mother of four children, who 
listen-in to all the broadcasts. 


! 


CONSTANCE GOLDEN SONTAG (“‘Antioch’s 
Cooperative Plan”) is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. She taught in Porto Rican high 
schools, and since 1928 has been an in- 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


structor in English at Antioch College. Her 
other name is Mrs. L. W. Sontag. 


EDWIN W. DAvis (“Guide to Occupational 
Research”) is employment interviewer for 
the Department of Public Welfare, New 
York City. He has been teacher and prin- 
cipal of secondary schools in Michigan; 
assistant director of the vocational depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Central YMCA; and 
personnel investigator for the Paramount 
Publix Corporation. Mr. Davis has M. A.’s 
from Michigan and Columbia, and is a can- 
didate for the doctorate at the latter insti- 
tution. 


HARRY D. KITSON (‘Occupations in Epi- 
tome”) is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia, and well 
known to readers of this magazine. CHARLES 
A. PROSSER has long been a leading figure 
in the field of vocational education. Since 
1915 he has been Director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis. His son, 
WILLIAM L. PROSSER, is Professor of Law 
at the University of Minnesota. 


RAYMOND G. FULLER (“The Freedom of 
Childhood”) is an Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of NOC. His book on Child Labor and 
the Constitution was used—pro and con— 
during the Congressional debates which 
preceded adoption of the resolution pro- 
posing the child labor amendment. He is 
a trustee of the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee. 


LOUISE GIBB (‘Evaluating a Confer- 
ence”) graduated from Skidmore College 
in 1930 and has since been secretary to the 
director of the Vocation Bureau at Skid- 
more. She has taken graduate courses at 
summer sessions of Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


JOHN M. BREWER (‘Guidance by Any 
Other Name”) was a pioneer of the voca- 
tional guidance movement and is still going 
strong. He is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education. Dr. Brewer 
is the author of several books, the latest of 
which is called “Education as Guidance.” 
He is now engaged on a history of the 
vocational guidance movement. 
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McGRAW- HILL 
Books on Guidance 


Jones—Principles of Guidance—New 
Second Edition 


By Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary 
Education, School of Education, University of 


Pennsylvania. Second edition. 156 pages, 
5% x 8 $3.00 
This book discusse 5S the meaning purpose ar | kim of 
guidance in order to help teachers and scl iminis 
trators better to see the relationship of guidance to 


other phases of education and to formulate a basis 
proper evaluation of procedure ' t 
revision special attention is given to problems of leader 
ship and of leisure activities 


McKown— 
HOME ROOM GUIDANCE 


By Harry C. McKown, formerly Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 447 
pages, 6 x 9. $3.00. 
Desigred to assist administrators, home room teachers, 
guidance officers, activity directors and student com- 


mittees in developing a worthy, justifiable and bene- 
ficial home room organization and program of activi 
ties. Thirteen chapters are devoted to the philosophy, 


purposes, and principles of organization of home room 
activities Eleven chapters are devoted to actual pro- 
gram material and activities relating directly to all the 
various phases of particularized guidance 


Myers, Little and Robinson— 
7 7 a 7 Ty 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Textbook fer Junior 
High School Grades. By George E. Myers, 
Professor of Vocational Education and Gul- 
dance, University of Michigan; Gladys M. 
Little, Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan, and Sarah KRebinson, Hutchins In- 
termediate School, Detroit, Michigan. Second 
edition. 419 pages, 54 x 8, illustrated. $1.50 


This book deals with the problem of choosing a path 
with the goal definitely in view, from the time when 
the pupil makes a selection of subjects in his school 


course to the time when he chooses his life work 


Kitson— 
I FIND MY VOCATION 


By Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
216 pages, 54 x 8, 36 Ulustrations. $1.40. 


Aims to give the pupil a definite program of pro- 
cedure for approaching and solving the problems of 
choosing and pursuing a vocation. Adapted for use in 
either junior or senior high school grades 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





















NOC PUBLICATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 


I f wing publications of interest to gui 
workers may be obtained at the stated 
’y writing to the National Occupational! 
( terence, 522 Fith Avenue, New York City 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magasi ne Publis : nthly oO ber 
g? June. Annual subscription 3.50 
Special Numbers 
Studies in Occupation = Distribution and 
Trends A symposiu tdited by Walter 
Bi ingham and Harold ' Clark. Febru- 
— 34 50 
New Frentiers in Guidance. Re eont of the 
Wes n Gu ! Conference Decen 
; ury 4, 1034 March, 193 ‘. 
Section II 50 
Analysis of the Individual. A ayenposiom 
idited by Donald G. Paterson. April, 1934 50 
Analysis of Occupations. A symposium. 
Mdited by Morris S. Viteles. June, 1934 50 
Mental Hygiene and Guidance. A sympos- 
fun Edited by Frank J. O’Brien, George 
K. Pratt nd Ira S. Wile. November, 1934 50 
Reprints 
Ten Overcrowded Occupations. By Gladys 
I I ailTie . . 10 
Vocational Try-Outs for College Students. 
By j G. Stedman and Mary E. Manson 10 
Counseling the Unemployed. By R I 
G “uller 10 
Mental Perils of Unemployment. By R. O 
Beckman : peecocess 10 
Why College? Why Colleges? By I. M. 
Rubinow , _ -10 
Guidance in Small High Schools. By 
Knute O. Broady and Elgin D. Clason 10 
Carrying Out the Guidance Program. By 
Kari W. Onthank 10 
Job Analysis in eamastey. By Richard 
Stephen Uhrbrock : -10 
Classifying Occ upations ~~ Instructional 
Purposes. By W. W. Chart occese 10 
Intelligence and Occ cupational .atectmens. 
By Douglas Fryer and E. J. Sparling 10 
Wheat and Chaff in Vocational Guidance. 
Eee Ge, Biber ccndcsccceesioess — 10 
A Guidance Program Without Extra 
Money or Teachers’ Time. By Gertrude 
Forrester .05 
Meeting the Occupational Needs of Prob- 
lem Children. By Herbert D. Williams, 
E. L. Angell, and R. R. Hannum caae 10 
Bets or Humans? By Eleanor Rowland 
Wer 10 
Mental " vetene Programs in Secondary 
Schools. By Caroline B. Zachry........ -10 
Wandering Minds and Wandering Feet. 
By Archie Allardyce : - 10 
Starting a Guidance Program: One Way 
te Deo It. By Robert Hoppock.......... 10 
Other Publications 
Occupational Trends in New York City, 
Changes in the Distribution of Gainful 
Workers, 1900-1930. 32 pp.... : : 50 
Books About Jobs. A Bibliography of 
Occupational Literature. By . E. Parker. 
Now in press. Advance or ‘on are being 
uaccepted by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
GREG, THEE ook b rhe cedbdags ceded vcoseccess 8.00 


National Occupational Conference 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
| 410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. 


William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
DENVER, COLO. | 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


| 

| 

| Photo copies made from original, 
25c. for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 

“How To Apply and Secure Pro- 


motion, with Laws of Certification 


members, 50c. to  non-mebers. 


| 

| of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to 
| Every teacher needs it. Write to- 
| 


day for enrollment card and in 


formation. 


EsTABLISHED 1906 























Help Youth Face the Problems 
of the New Day 


Articles in the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House are directed towards the pupil's 
school and community adjustments. Edited by 
a representative list of secondary school people, 
the journal is published monthly from Septem- 
ber to May inclusive. 


Editorial office, School of Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York, 
New York. Business office, R.K.O. Building 
Radio City, New York, New York. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year, two years 
for $5.00 if cash accompanies order. Single 


copies, 40 cents. Subscriptions for less than 
a year will be charged at the single copy 
rate. For subscriptions in groups of two or 


more, write for special rates. 


Address all communications to the Clearing Hous 


R.K.O. Building, Radio City 
New York 
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